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For the New-¥ orke:. 
THE CHIEFTAIN’S GRAVE. 
He feil! amid the sunny cliffs 
Of our own mountain land, 
With the white foe in his savage path, 
The chief of warrior band; 
He fell! as valiant chief should should fall, 
With his good bow at his side, , 
Yet the heaped-up earth alone may tell 
Where the ladian warrior died. 


He fell! at twilight’s lingering hour, 
Amid the battle shout, 

When the dying groaus of the wounded foe 
On the free wild winds went out; 

Vet they tell me when the warrior died, 
They watched his parting breath, 

Then laid him down to his place of rest, 
Without the robe of death. 


Rade warriors gathered round his head, 
And ung his dark locks by, 

For they felt "twas sad that the early brave 
Io his manhood's strength should die; 

Yet they laid him down to the silent grave 
And flang the rude earth o'er; 

For the Chief miglit lead to the battle call 
Of his savage tribe no more. 

They laid him where rude forest trees 
Their giant branches wave, 

And the wild clematis gently flings 
Her white flowers o'er his grave ; 

Yet the deer in his spring-time sport goes by, 
With a lordly look of pride, 

And the young fawn leaps o'er his quiet grave, 
Nor heeds where the Brave hath died. 


They laid him where the eagle looks 
From her proud eyrie down, 

To the Indian's holy place of rest, 
On the sunlit mountain's crown ; 

Yet they laid the warrior not to rest 
As Indian Chief should lie ; 

For the reckless feet of the red man's foes 
Tread o'er hin wantonly. 

And is it thus that thou should'st rest, 
Thou chief of warrior band, 

Far from the mountains and the streams, 
Of thy own forest landt 

Ob! no—yet by the lingering love 
Thy brother hath for thee, 

By the savage deeds thy hands have wrought, 
Thou "tt not forgotten be. 


Wellssoro’, Po. Jan. 1857. Many Euuy Jacnsor. 


For the New-Vorker. 
SHREDS AND PATCHES, 
FROM THE DRAWER OF A DAFURCT SHIP. 
aa. A LEAF FROM LIFE. 

Sornrowrvt was my beart when I heard of the death of 
Caroline Warner, and for the fiest time since | left my 
teens I shed a tear. Why ( singular beings we are '—and 
how unaccountable to ourselver. For years I had per- 
suaded myself that I hated that girl, and never during that 
ume had I heard her name but a curse upon her treache- 
rous heart had sprang to my lips. Yet now, as John en- 
teted and abruptly said—* Caroline Warner is dead!’ the 
blood rashed back to my heart, a hand of fire, eeomed rest- 
ing on my brain, and the next moment I burst into tears. 
L wept freely and long, and a weight seemed lifted from 
my heart. How John did stare! 1 verily believe that 
from that moment to this he hus been fully persuaded that 

1am subject to fits of insanity, 

1 met Caroline Warner when I was but eighteen. She 
was two years uy junior and very beautiful. Shall I de- 
scribe her? No—I won't. Just think of the one whom 
you love best—or, if like mine your years are in the ‘sere 
and yellow leaf,’ and like me you are still uncompanioned, 


—— SS 


who hung upon your words as there were music in them 
—and you will have a very correct portrait of Caroline | 
Warner. Thrown often into each other's society, we 
thonght it incumbent upon us to fall in love. This we did | 
with a right good will, and like all true lovers were never | 
happy except in each other's presence. I wrote odes and | 
sounets and canzonets for her, and she braided watch- | 


wy blood is now! 
Months passed away, and our love became stronger and 
deeper. It was no longer a childish thing—a passion to be | 
forgotten in the first month of absence. All the faculties | 
of our being seemed absorbed and centred in this one 
feeling. It became the very aliment and element of our | 
souls, and we yielded ourselves to the glad delirium with- | 
out one thought that it would ever end. We were be- | 
trothed, and were looking forward with a deep joy to the 
day when with clasped hands we should stand before the 
holy man and hear the words that should make us ‘one | 
flesh.’ There was no ili in our hearts then. 
Shall I turn the canvass suddenly, and show the dark |) 
side of the picture? Caroline Warner was a coquctte. | 
That she loved me fervently | cannot doubt—and as loug | 

| 


| as | was without a rival she loved me alone. But a rival | 
came. His words were more musical than water gliding 
over silver, and hd spoke with un apparent sincerity that 
found its way at once to the heart. ‘Travel in foreign 
climes had polished his manners and added to his siore of 





amid the mouuments of genius } 


| 

Where loveliness is wedded to decay, 

Beauty to desolation”— 

| and his mind had become deeply imbued with classic lore. 
| my superior. 

| talents and acquirements he was far beyond even my most || 
| flattering opinion of myself. But he had not an upright | 
heart. He spoke with a double tongue, and the betiever | 
of his words was deceived. Caroline met him—flirted | 
with him, just for fun—and—resolved to think no more of 
him. Poor girl! she knew not the power of the tempter || 


knowledge. He bad trod classic soii—had buried himself || 


“In that bright land the blue A.gean laves : | 


Let me do him justice. In every respect save one he was i 
In person he was a very Apollo, and in | 


| lost. Ever since then a hand of ice has been upon my 


heart. I had grown prematarely old. I easily persuaded 
myself that my love had turned to hate—and when I heard 
at length that Caroline had fallen a victim to seduction, I 
answered only with a fiendish laugh! O God! how agony 
withers the beart and crazes the brain! 

And Caroline Warner died—a broken-hearted girl !— 


guards and stitched pin-cushions for me. Had any one | Bitterly did she repent her fully, but her repentance came 
insinuated to me at that time that she was not an angel— | too late. 


She died, with a prayer for him who had 


‘|| by my soul! but I should have blown his brains out, had | wrought her ruin, and a blessing for me, the early loved, 
I been gibbeted for it the next minute. How mach cooler 


trembling upon her lips. Her shame is hidden in the 
grave—but a malison be on him who planted the killing 
sorrow in her heart, burning and withering up her life, 
Ull the silver cord was loosed and the golden bow! broken. 

Beautiful, erring, ill-fated girl! He who gave of the 
waters of life to the woman of Samaria, and blessed the 
penitent Magdalene who wept upon his feet, hath also 
forgiven thee. The seal of that forgiveness was upon thy 
heart as its last feeble pulsation was given, and the smile 
of a pardoning God glowed upon thine upturned counte- 
nance, as the shadows of Death came over thine eye and 
the.earth faded from thy vision for ever! 


A SONG FOR THE TIMES. 

Scrissiers! a fig for your sentimentality ! 

* Laugh and be fat,’ is the motto for me— 
1 like a man who hes true joviality, 

Laughing and singing and dancing in glee. 
Fie for the heari of the peor poetaster! 

Breaking and pining, in prose and in verse ; 
Whip up your Pegasus, make him go faster— 

Soon will your beast be as light as your purse! 


BALL. 


Babbling of woes is a very poor business— 
Talking of dying is all out of date— 
Marriage is foliy, and ‘ love is a dizziness’ — 
Leave to the vulgar to love and to hate. 
Prosing and dozing are quite out of fashion— 
| Love, fur a fiddle, has bartered his dart— 
None but the simple acknowledge a passion— 
None but the vulgar lay claim to a heart. 


Frolic and fun is the true end of living— 

Poets grow lean when they deal in romance— 
Leave unto spinsters the charity-giving; 

Hey for the light-hearted belles and the dance ! 
None but a‘ gawky’ would ‘ think of another's’ — 

* Live for yourself’ is the true golden rule— 





None but the gay we acknowledge as broithers— 
Mercy it voted a bore and a fool! 


within the circle of whose enchantinents she had carelessly || 
wed. With a skilful band be had touched the cord of | 
vanity in her beart, and knew how tremblingly it thrilled | y yyy. THK BEART. 

to lug touch. From that moment he felt secare of his vie-|,| Frew people,hold close communion with their own 
tim. Caroline met him again and again. 1 saw it—and || hearts. It is aterrible thing to question it continuously— 
| the demon of j-alousy was roused iv my heart, and when | severely—and feel the truth of its replies, wrung out, 


I saw my betrothed I showered reproaches upon her. My | fraction by fimetion, tll the questioner sees himself re- 


words were bitter, and bitterly they stung. Smarting un- | There is far more 
der my rebuke she left me, and listened to the oily words | 
of the stranger, for there was healing in his flattery. 1 | 
wet them im their walk, and muttering a curse between | 
my tweth strode sullenly away. Is any being so irritable | 
as a jealous lover? 

1 saw Caroline but once again. Alas! how a few wecks 
had changed us both! Neier was happy, and we felt it. | 
We felt, too, that a fow words of explanation from each, 
and the breach between us might be healed. But pride, 
stroug, overmastering privle, laid his finger upon our hearts i 
and forbade their genter puisations. We strangled the 
memory of past happiness, and glosted over the misery | 
we had so recently made for ourselves Reproach was |) 
given for reproach, crimination succeeded to crimination, i 
until with an angry spirit and a heated brain | cursed her 


#rong Constitution prevailed, avd I arose at length from | 
the bed of sickness « wiser but a sadder man. The sun: 








think of her you feged bea—that gentle, fawn-eyed girl 





thine of my life was gone, The Eden of my years wae! 


vealed and humbled at the revelation. 
of profound and far-reaching knowledge than most men 
are willing to perceive ia the exclamation of the Hebrew 
poet—* The heart is deceitinl above ail things and despe- 
fately wicked!” And yet men veed not be thus deceived. 


| [tis beeagse they dare not leara the trath—they fear to 


know themselves. I skare in this fear. Once or twjco 
I have torn the mask away, and louked on the nakedness 
of the heart—bat I shut my eyes and tried to cheat myself 
into the belief that there was no devil there. I will not 
confess it now, It is not a difficult matter to know more 
of our neighbor than ourself, for we do not fear to study 
him. We read him as an open book, and though ve can 
not pry closely into every page, we can peruse the table 
of contents and learn more than he would be willing to 
tell. I thank God for the restraining influences whieh he 


in my wrath, aud turned away from her forever! A fever! throws around man—for His monitions without and 
of the brain ensued, and for six months my life seemed || within, to keep and to cherish the sp rit of good in the 
trembling upon the very verge of death. But a naturally | hurman heart, that it may not wholly die ! 


But for these, 


“how soon wold qbe light of the inner temple go out in 
darkness, and « thidnight of despeir and horror wrap the 
soul | 
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BAY. 
A voice is on the air—the long, low howl 


Of Winter, coming from his trosty home 
Over our pleasant valley paths to roam, 
Girt with his zone of ice. ‘The roused winds growl 
As maddened at his presence—and a frown 
Sits on the brow of heaven, serene erewhile 
In the faint glow of Autumn's quivering smile. 
The streams, ice-bound, move sluggishly along 
To their own muffied, melancholy song. 
The tall old trees, robbed of their leafy crown 
Shake their rade branches to the eddying storm 
In fierce defiance, as it hustles by— 
And dimly towering to the cloud-wrapt sky 
The Tempest-Spirit lifts his shadowy form! 


' 


XXVI. LEGAL WIT. 

Counsellor J. was no less remarkable for his ignorance 
of law than for his imperturbable assurance and profound 
self-esteem. With him stupidity and pretension went 
hand in hand, and it was difficult to tell what was bis most 
prominent characteristic. Some believed it was vanity. 
So completely blinded was he by this, that he could not | 
perceive, what was apparent to every one else, that bis) 
brethren of the bar wade im the continual butt of their | 
ridicule. At one time they indaced him to perform some 
dozen or twenty evolutions round a centre-table by hint- | 
ing to him that his gait res mbled that of a celebrated 
. There wasno end to the tricks of this kind which 
While attending Court where 


| 


Judge. 
were played upon him. : 
the facilities for consulting ‘the books’ were rather limited, | 
a young lawyer expressed a wish to consult some work 
which could not be obtained in the library connected with | 
the Court-Room. “J always carry my law with me,” 
said J. with a consequential air, tapping significantly upen 
“ Yes—n atly doue np in calf,” was the | 


his furehead. 





dry retort. 
AAVIEL. A THOUGHT—BUT NOT A NEW ONE. | 
Well is it for us that our minds are so constituted that || 


they can draw upon the Past and the Futare for that hap- 
piness which the Present denies. Were it not for retro- 


continual care required for its preservation. If Heaven 
itself were an eternal present, it would be robbed of more 
than half its bliss. Pom V. G. A. 
Por the New-Vorker. | 
GLEANINGS OF TRAVEL —No. V. 
A TRIP FROM PARIS TO LOXDON. 


1 


SONNET—-DECEMBER. | 


{ 


spectiou and anticipation, life would hardly be worth the render her more snappish than even her dog, who, by the by, |) 


moment, can give. you a faint idea of the ceaseless hum of 
‘this little busy world. In the heart of Paris, it forms an in- 
exhaustible centre froun which its radii are continually diver- 
ging to an almost illimitable circumference ; and, whether 
in the North or South, East or West, your eye will daily 
notice one or more of these travelling representatives of La- 
fitte & Co. 

Punetuality is the motto of the place. The finger of a 


|| large dial, that overlooks the court, pointed to half past four, 
| as friend S. joined me in occupying the coupé of the dili 

| gence for Calais—the parting with our friends was finished, 
| and immediately we were thundering away from the scene 





|of commotion through the porch of the Rue St. Honoré — 


|| Street after street was threaded, the Boulevard was crossed, 


jthe city gate, with its gendarmerie, was lefi behind us, and 
| we were on our way to the coast, smiled upon by one of the 


| fairest days of the season. But the day was on the decline, 


night closed in, and we were left to rest, perchance to sleep : 


that always depends upon the statc of the roads, or upon the | 


quality of your dinner. 

The morning broke in upon our slumbers, the rain pour- 
ing in torreuts, and neither of us refreshed from repose in 
the sitting posture. Mine was a treasonable sivep, which, 
without possessing the reality of life, 


timate American Northeaster. 
Our thoughts were soon directed to our companions in af- 


la fourchetie. We tound that a jovial, happy family of six 


merriment evinced their thorough knowledge of the philoso- 
phy of travelling, and that a widow, with her maid-servant 


|| and dog—the latter an indispensable appendage to a widow 


in France—had occupied the compartunent stil beyond ; but 
the widow, I fancy, was not well versed in the philosophy 
of any thing, for the best intended civilities ouly seemed to 


was extremely we!l behaved for a French cur. 
| A travellers’ table in France ts a famous place for univer- 


sal acquaintance, and most of us were good friends of any | 


date. Chance brought S. opposite to one ot the * happy fam- 


i} iy,” a beautiful and lively gresctte, whose dark eyes sparkled | 


mischief, and whose witty tongue beguiled the time most 


recalled the images of | 
|| past days, rebed m a charm of vesture that rendered disap- | gret. 
| pointment more keen, especially as the delusion vanished |, siege and occupation by the irrtated Edward—the devoted 
| before an mvimeibly chilling storm. surpassing in fury a legi- patnotism of Eustache de Saint Prerre—or its restoration to 


fire ; nce proceeded his footsteps to fan the fire of re- 
ligious bigotry into @ mighty and consuming flame througb- 
out Christendom! Here was held a conclave of poten- 
tates—of France, England, Arragon, Navarre ohemia - 
they made the firm resolve—they waved banners in 
proud defiance—the tramp of their steeds was heard in the 
direction of the Holy Land! Many revolutions have oecur- 
red since the days of the Crusades, but Amiens has gathered 
her forty thousand inhabitants in mercantile quietude ; the 
short-lived alliance of England and France—the ‘ treaty of 
Amiens'—being the last distinguishing remembrance of her 
naine. 

Again separated from our travelling friends, the continu- 
ance of the rain was far from divesting the dav of monot- 
‘| ony, as our enormous vehicle was dragged slowly onward, 
over a road badly conditioned from the storm, and through 
the town of Saint Pol, once taken and destroyed by the Em- 
peror Charles V. and a few small villages. Although we 
dozed through the ensuing night with admirable patience, 
|| we were ungrateful enough to quit our diligence the next 
morning without reluctance, and gartake of the hospitality of 
the Hotel de Quilliac ad Calais. We passed adieus with all 
| the travellers, the widow included ; and the ‘happy family,’ 

being first im our esteem, was parted from with sincere re- 
The oft-told history of Calais I need not repeat—its 








| France. I! dullness 1s a recommendation, Calais deserves 
high reputation ; and even a promenade upon Ks time-worn 


| fiction, as the diligence stopped at Amiens for a déjetiner a I ramparts will not repay the traveller at this bleak and deso- 


| late period of the ycar. Jt possesses the chatecteristics of 


[had been our adjoining neighbors, whose jests and laughing | all the French coast towns—ol having a mixed population of 


"English and Freneh— the former making it their first reveat 
‘from the demands of creditors, or for the retrerichment of 
previous extravagant expenditares in living. 
\ Calais! thou art engraven on my memory !—for thou hast 
| wituessed two incidents of iy life ; and, though essentially 
| different, may J ever be preserved from the repetition of ei- 
ther. We were strolling through the streets of the town, 
and had nearly attained the market-place, as the attention 
and, soon after, the person of S. was drawn off to one of the 
‘ happy family’ whom he espied in the distance. At the same 
moment, | was arsested by a call, “ Mf ! Mo . 
sil vous plat!’ Directung my eyes across the street, J be- 
held the widowed admirer of Napoleon, and, in compliance 





Messagenie of Lafitte—Departure frow Paris—Deyeuner a lx four- || agreeably for him. ‘The widow epposed me, her face not |) with the demands of politeness, | attended her summons, to 


chette—Apnuens—Saint Poi—Calais—Detanzed widow — Officer of 


Napoleen—laciwent in a sinalf beat—Capiain ct the steamer 


remarkably soft or young, aud her voice favored with « sharp 


| be seized by the arm, and to be dragged, consenting or ob- 


Kine*s vessenger— Dover—London. Siow ‘intonation tha indicated the departure of hapmer days—in | jecting, thrvugh a tedious promenade upon the long pier that 
My dear F.—You have never beem in France, and, a3 # |} .ddition to a husband. | fatter myselt that by dint of at- || protects the harbor of Calais. | mildly remonstrated against 
stranger, I will introduce you to the Messageri (coach || tention, | mellowed the irascible spirit of the good lady, for!) the tov great extension of our walk, but it availed not my 


office) of Lafitte, Caillard & Co; the prinerpal of wiuch es- 
tablishment, however he has witnessed the fluctuations of 


| [ absolutely observed several abortive attermpts at smiling. | arm was ina vie. 1 consoled myself by studying each stone 
'It was an unceasing restlessness, however, that seewed to || and each angle of the modest monument erected upon the 


the dynasty of "30, and melted away @ massive fortune to ® | prevail most with her, attended by the utterance of several || pier to commemorate the restoration of Louis XVIIL and 


petty million by adhering to its primal declarations, has not |! 
acquired more general notoriety from his consistent political 
principles than from this bureau of public atility. The Mes- 
sagerie comprises a large square court, inelosed by a lofty || 
range of distinet offices ; and over every dod is designated | 
the particular town or country to the business of which each || 
Office is exclusively devoted. This provision isias extensive 
as it is admirable,—for a momentary glance will suffice to || 
point out the place of your destination ; and, in a few min- i 
tes after, your arrangements for a journey may be perfect 
ed, so harmoniously does a systein in action govern all the re- | 
gulations of the company. \ 
The period of its glory is im the afternoon, when fifteen or | 
twenty diligences are scattered through the court op,osite to 
their offices, as they are respectively intended for Belgium. 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, or sny other part of the world.— 
The lading of the dilgences by the eternally chattering em- 
ployés and the conducteurs—the parting of friends in as me- 
ny different languages as ever descended from Babel—the 
emphatic sacres of the postillions, struggling to subdue six 
refractory steeds before each vehicle—the startling shapping | 
of the whip of one of the French Jehns, who will extract the | 
outline of » tune from the sinuous turns of « lash as dexier- | 


| name of Napoleon. 


| gursed yeudarmerie is constantly on the alert, frequenting | 


|, eeing aught save its splendid Cathedral, whose splendid ar- 


strange speéches, creating. ever and anon, a look of surprise 
fromm all present, until a desultory conversation elicited the 
It was then she seemed inspired, and 
broke forth into an eulogistic strain that put my adimiration 
of that great wan to the blush, and, by frequent and loud re- 


petitions of his name, aroused the whole company to suspi | 


c10U8 astonishment, as it was only the second day subsequent | 
to the transpiring of the news in Paris of the futile attempt | 
of the young Louis Napoleon at Strasbourg ; and, as a dis- | 
every hotel and coffee-house in the kingdom, many of our 
comparions very naturally feared her wild declamations | 
might be construed into treason, and that we should fine | 
our repose within stone walls with grated windows far short | 
of oor anticyated apartments at Calais. An unexpected | 
charge for the dejcuncr fortunately brought the lady to scold. | 
ing, and subsequently to reason, so that we were permitter | 
‘0 finish ow wine of Bordeaux and our shell -tish of Ostend 
sithout the hnage of a prison in the prospective. 

We were at Aimsens, but the elements warred against ou 


chitecture renders it an ornament of France and a venerable 





ously aa a trampeter wields bis wind-instroment of crotchets i 
bod quavers—end the rattling diligences as they are rolled |, 
pi by their straggling and neighing stegds—a!! ot the same | 


nemorial of past days. How deeply are thowe days fraughi 
with the spuit of romance, evgendering enthusiasm for the 
Cross, the clang of arma, and the heroic deeds of chiva'ry ! 


new defaced by the rude removal of the braes tablet that re- 
| corded the event, by the same population that in the year 
‘14 descended to every form of adulation! 1 stood upon the 
spot where the foot of royalty first touched the pier—the 
| torn-up plate that noted the important circumstance being 
consigned, with its fellow of the monument, to the brezier's 
crucible. 

Sorry consolation, all this, in a cutting wind. If there had 
been * rhyme or reason’ in speech or act, 1 would have phi- 
losophised over the peculanties of human character,—bol, 
as it was, I saw not the least ray of bope, wutil my lady sud- 
denly coucluded to return, It was then I fallaciously fancied 
that Reason had resumed her throne, forgetting the uncer- 
tainty of anticipated events, I was soou reminded of my 
| error, for, as we retraced our steps tu the busy thrung, | 
| found we were (enviable distinction ') ‘ lions of the town'— 
gezed at by man and child! Peecularity of her drese échie- 
Fed this in part; peculiarity of m ellecied the rest. 

I mentally qedted * Alpeem ,* not dreaming that 
{ should be taken at the soveral youngsters, with 
ominous serips in their pressed politely around Ma 
dame, sunply requesting teat she would cancel her account 
tor * this bonnet,” for * this shawl,” or for other things order- 
ed durmy the morning ; to which Medame replied with the 
most perfect sang-frovd, offer'ag them five sous, if they chore 













Here the dark eyes of Peter the Hoymit flashed the zealot's 


to aecept them for pompensation ; if not, no alternative bu! 
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oOo —— 
to retain their goods af pleasure. These incipient merchants 
of Calais, unaccustomed to this mode of doing business, de- 
murred strongly, until their increased clamors congregated 
a mob, deafened my unsophisticated ears, and threw the wi- 
dow into a foaming passion. I reasoned with Madame—I! 
reasoned with them—-they were all raving mad! To be 
locked arm in arm with a maniac—the esteemed accemplice 
of one stark, staring mad—urged me on to desperation.— 
‘ As from the flames of Troy did pious -Eneas the good An- 
chises bear ;’ 90 from the populace of duns, did pious I this 
frantiwidew tear! I reached the hotel—I gained the sa- 
Joon, and absolved me of my charge—as { stood panting be- 
fore the grisette, a meaning smile upon her lips, with her 
inelting eyes larger than ever, and S. enjoying the affair with 
a graceless laugh! They had met since the parting at the 
Jihgence—they had seen me with Madame—they knew that 
] was victimized—a conclusion I had arrived at myself so 
satisfactorily that I have resolved that I will willingly en- 
counter the chances of war, but never the fit denizen of a 
lunatic asylam. 

The second incident was near proving more serious. The 
state of the weather was such that the governinent steamer 
was the only one that would cross the Channel, her hour of 
departure being appointed at twelve, or as soon after as the 
mail arrived. To anticipate the falling of the tide, she passed 
owt from the harbor quite early, and aachored a mile or more 
from the shore. At noon we were upon the pier, in time to 
witness the gathering of the scattered clouds into darker and 
darker forms, until a tremendous storm poured forth its fury 
upon the land and the sea. Its violence soon subsided, yet 
secmed not expended, as we ventured out to seek a boat to 
transport us to the steamer. The weather-seasoned mariners 
refused the service of their vocation, and the embrowned pi- 
lots shook their heads and warned us of danger. So we re- 
linquished the idea of seeing Dover until another day. 

Accident threw am old acquaintance in our way—an offi- 
cer of the Empire—and at his pressing invitation we con- 





idry, although at this time exceedingly wet; “ for, beside « 
| thorough seaking of my habiliments, my interior is complete- 


Se ee 

charm. The suggestion of the moment drained our purses, 
—and the glittering coin, as it touched their brawny palms, 
never seemed so invaluable to us—it saved our lives! All 
was the affair of an instant, yet almost half an instant too 
late, for our bow was scarcely turned, ere the curling crest 
of another breaker left us tottering as its broken foam half 
filled our boat. ‘ On, on, my brave fellows! the danger is 
almost past!" They worked like men. We left the sea of | 
brilliant crests, destructive as beautiful, and were soon bound. | 
ing over mountain waves whose frank faces greeted us like a 
smiling Paradise. With ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and » 
pull altogether, as they say at sea,’ we neared the steamer, 
and, despite her rearing and plunging, were soon planted 
apon her deck. 

“ Mon Dicu! MonDieu !” exclaimed the portly captain, 
who emerged at this moment frum the cabin door, at the 
summons of his mate, having left the unfinished meal at 
which he had comfortably located himself for a long sitting, 
little dreaming of being disturbed during that day. “ Mon 
Dieu, Messicurs!’—and he looked with his largest eyes, and 
expressed as politely as possible that he did not think there 
were so many madmen in France who would venture through 
such a raging surf as interposed between the steamer and 











the shore. ‘There were two Americans in the company that | 


never will, I fancy, encounter the same estimation by a sim- | 
ilar act of folly. 


“ Je suis mouille jusu’auz os !" groaned the King’s mes- |, 
senger, as he thrust aside his dripping surtout, and exhibited | 
bathing. 


nate,” responded friend S. who is not infrequently quaint and |, 


ly drenched with saline draughts.” 





ger, had escaped his mind to close his mouth, like an as- 





sumed a cheerful hour at his residence. He said it not, but | 


tonished urchin gazing at a spectacle,—and very naturally it 


the badge of his station, not materially improved by sea- |) 


“ If you are only wet to the skin, mon ami, you are fortu ' 


) | 

This was not more literal than true. In the midst of dan- || 
| 

| 


his heart yearned for the Imperial days. We left him, and || became the receptacle of part of every dash of the sea that || 


now from habit bent our steps to the pier. The Estafette 
had arnved with the mail and government despatches ; and | 
a boat, manned with eight sturdy oarsmen, a pilot, and a) 
King’s messenger, was pushing off for the steamer. ‘The im- 
pulse of the moment preceded reflection, aud with unmea- |, 
sured rapidity we were on board. The siern faces of these | 
coasting men, as they exchanged farewells with their daily |) 


companions, revived the memory of their previous predic- | 


saluted us. It was a poser, however, for Monsicur the mes- 


senger, who decidedly preferred potations of brandy and | 


other spiri.s than those of ‘ the vasty deep,’ in devotion to 


which he was only exceeded by the sympathetic captain. 


Before the Channel was half crossed, the pregnant clouds || 
had vanished, save a distant reach of black that scemed sus- | 





pended like a bird of ill omen over the ‘ Blue and White 


| 


| Noses'—the horus of the crescentic stretch of land that com- || this gentleman, which took place last evening at the Odeon, 


tiuns, and we began to think—but it was too late—the die} prises the circuit ef Boulogne. The tempest-tost sea grew )) 


was cast—we were on our rouie. 


Oar Intle craft shet swiftly by the pier, and was soon strog- 
ging with the sand breakers that had accumulated no slight i 


leving with the officers of customs at Dover. By the aid of | 
a cheering fire, and the geverous fare of * The Ship’ hovel, | 


|| more calm, and, as the shades of evening fell, we were par- i 


additional force from the storm of the day. ur menpulled | we haif forgot the perils of the day—dreamed the night | 


vigorous oars—our boat pruudly mounted wave after wave, | 
and the broken spray passed idly by. We pushed onward— 
the struggle was becoming more difficult, and the men) 
breathed more hard. A large wave, with @ beautiful crest | 
of sparkling white, was before us—it fell athwart our boat's | 
plunging head—we rode upon its brow, as its close follow 
ing fellow set us trembling upon a wave, ere we were rolling 
na trough of the sea. For an instant, these hardy-looking 
fellows seemed paralysed—their oars were unpulled—and | 
theu—a change—the clamor of discontent. A second more, 
and we were lost. “ Courage, mes braves ! beaucoup d ar- | 
gent @ bore!” ered the King's messenger, with opportune | 
presence of mind = Its reiteration—the promise of drink- 
inoney—ected with electrical effect in impelling them to a | 
sudden effort, barely in time to escape the next impending 
sea. The waves increased in fury : to return was certain de- 
straction. Our safety depended upon the strength and gui 
dance of ott boat. Slowly we breast:d sea after sea—theuw 
waters dashed wwer us--but all our thoughts were coucgn- 
trated to the cheering of our seamen. Again, we wore as be- 
fore—our bark was struck, and lay quivering like an aspen— 
a single breath would have borne her away and buried us in 
‘he unknown caverns of the deep Our dark-faced men 
grew pale—the workings of impotent rage marked the mien 
of some, seemingly, that hire had lured them from the safety 
of the shore , but their apparent doo mastered the most — 











|| magazine, so powerlul would be the opposition. 


| bey productions, the fourth of July speeches, the annual 


through in a mail-coach—and, the eusuing morning, were 


|| mingling with the countless multitude of this leviathan of 


cities. Landon, Now. 6, 1536. GerRaLp. 





Fraysxiis.—Americans certainly admire this man, and 
tw speak against him, wonld be like applying a match to a. 


sake of informing our readers that he can be spoken against 

we extract the following from an Englixh Magazine. 
“The Americans still panegyrize this man. His know 

skill makes the standing figure of those swelling and school 


elaborate abortions of Republican eloquence. But what, 
ever they may do with his name, they should abjare his 
spirit. ‘To Franklin and tohis doctrine of mouey-getting, | 
hus substitution of the mere business of amassing for the | 
generous and vatural uses of wealth, his turning the Amert- 
can into a mere calculator of profit and loss, and America 
into a buge counting-house, 1s due a vast portion of every 
evil belonging to the character of her people, and every 
convulsion that so inevitably threatens ber goverment. 
The sooner fap ky his maxims and bis memory in the 

rave tog 4 better jor the national ehabce of honor. 
The of a pediar ou 
cils of a great people. ‘Ine Americans may erect his stat 
ve in their Temple of Mammon, if they wiii; but they) 
wast close the temple, and embrace a loftier worship, be- 
fore they can be worthy of the renown of their ancestors, 
or fitung trustees, of the virwues to their posterity.’ 


* You don't love mo, | know you dou't!” said a young 





Neaycoup d'argent {" oft sopoated, lest ite talamene 





For the l 


gut not to preside over the coun- | 
‘ | 


sion of our deceased correspondent. 


— = Ee 
(The following lines possess a melancholy interest as the last effu- 


Ed.| 
For the New-Yorker. 
THE WARNING. 

Love me not! though firm my heart 

Is bound by kindred ties to thine, 
it would but rend the links apart 

Which Youth and Hope around thee twine. 
Oh! ere thy heart own Love's deep spell, 
Receive the warning—heed it well. 


Ob never, never, seek to bind 
With inine thy joyous destiny— 
It would but be to wed with Pain, 
The child of wo and misery: 
Then turn thee from the fatal brink— 
Thy fate with mine seek not to link. 


No! never ask me to be thine— 
Thine by the holiest, tend'rest tie 
Which binds two hearts in bliss divine, 
Ordained by Him enthroned on high; 
Heed well this warning, lest too late 
Thou mourn’st o’er bright hopes desolate. 


Mine is a dark and fearful doom, 
Of with'ring dark despair and wo; 

It sheds its cold and midnight gloom 
On all I love and prize below. 

‘Then cherish not one idle hope, 

But with Love’s influence proudly cope. 


Like rainbow hues supremely bright, ” 
All nature to thy view appears ; 
And nought has yet bad power to blight 
The promise of Youth’s glorious years: 
Then never, never seek to wed 
With one whose Lopes are sear’d and dead. 
To me Life is a stifled sigh: 
Earth seems a desert, cold and bare: 
But yet—alone, unlov'd te die— 
Those words are fraught with deep despair : 
Oh gladly, could it be, my heart 
With thine would own a kindred part. 
But so—! cannot, will not crush 
The hoper of glory which are thine: 
I'll bid my heart's wild throbbings hush, 
For thou—thou never canst be mine. 
Broken for aye 's Loves magic spell— 
Tears mingle with this last farewell. 
Schodack Landing, Dec. 5, 1836, 


EGYPT—THE HOLY LAND. 
(From tbe Boston Mercantile Journal.) 


Me. Catruerwoon's Lecturrs.—The second Lecture of 


Evoiss, 


_— 


was adescnption of the Arab tribes, the curiosities of Upper 
Egypt and Nubia, the cataracts of the Nile, and the journey 
to Mount Sinai aud through the Great Desert, to the borders 
of Palestine. 

The cha:acter of the Arab tribes is generally misunderstood 
or misrepresented. ‘They are neither treacherous nor inhos- 
pitable ; but during his stay among them, which was for se- 


| veral months, Mr. C. experienced great kindness from them. 


|} e1on for the use of it while among ihem. 


| 


i 





‘[hey have htile or a@ desire for money, ini he had no occa- 
Their trade is car- 
ried on by barter, and they have uo coins of their own, bat 
sumetumes make use of rings of specified value as a substi- 


|| tute. They are divided into two distinct classes, one of 


which lead a pastoral life, and live im tents, with their herds 


|| wround them—the other reside w cities and towns. They 
‘ i form a population of eight or ten millions. 


The journey irom Thebes to the Red Sea, requiring about 


| four days, 1 highly interesting, although it lies mostly 
|| through a barren country. * 
‘| tence, abounds with jasper and alabaster, and upon the bor- 
dors of the sea the shells are very beauuful. 


The road, fora part of the dis- 


He describes a 
structure discevered by Me. Barton, an English traveller, a 
fow years ago, upon the sea coast. It was eight or nine feet 
tugh, aud composed partly of human bones decayed gar- 
ments, probably of some shipwrecked sailors, as there are 
no inhabitants in that vicinity, aud near it was found a watch. 
On examining, it was found to contain a nest. It was evr 
dently not constructed by human hands, and i 1s impossible 
to account for its existence. ‘There are no animals or birds 
inbabiting the desert, exeept the ostrich. ‘ 

Leaving ' hebes, and ascending the Nile, the first cateract 
ts found about five or six hundred miles from the sea. It is 
unlike the Falls of Niagara, being merely rapids extendjag 
five or six miles; although the whole fail is aomething lke 
three hundred fect, there is ue perpendicular “escent of more 
than ten feet Passing the cataract, end on entering Nubia, 
is found a people of very different character, and speaking an 
entirely dillerent language. 





married lady to her husband. “1 soe-gen credit, my 
dear, for keen penetration,” was the consaliug reply, 


~~ 
Mr. C. describes the ruins of a inpginicent sewple in Ne. 
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—_—_—_——— 
bia, containing fourteen rooms, 
ary of immense proportions. One statue, cut from a single 
piece of granite, measured across the shoulders twenty-six 
feet, and the ears were five or six feet long. The door-way 
was covered with sand, and he employed several men many 
davs to pour water upor it to render it of sufficient firmness 
to pass over, ‘The inhabitants are wild but civil. 

On leaving Nabia, he again found tribes of Arabs, speak- 
ing the same language as the other tribes described. These 
tribes were, however, found to be at war with each other, and 
his progress up the Nile was arresied. He remained three 
mouths under the protection of one of their chiefs; but be- 
ing warved by hice thai his life was in danger, he escaped in 
the night, by the chief's advice, desceuded the river, and, 
while passing the rapids, carrowly escaped being drowned. 

On arriving again at Cairo, he found the plague was mak- 
ing great ravages among the inhabitants. Tweuty-five thoo- 
sand persons were swept oif in this single city by this disease 


many of which exhibit statu- 


NN 


THE NEW-YORKER 





taken out, morning and evening, during the summer, and in 
the autumn the tree always dies. 

The form and extent of the Dead Sea are not correctly 
known ; its waters are bitter, but soft and extreinely buoy- 
ant; a bank of sand and salt forms the southern extremity. 
The ancien: sites of Sodom and Gomorrah are not within its 
bounds, nor were they destroyed by it, but by fire from hea- 
ven. The sea of Tiberias is 35 miles long, by 8 or 10 in 
width ; it is the source of the river Jordan. ‘the water of 
this river is pure and good wll it approaches the Dead Sea, 
when it becomes bitter. Its banks are fertile but uncultiva- 
ted, the wild flowers grow most luxuriantly, and are often 
found eight or ten feet gh. ‘There are but six or seven of 
the cedars of Lebanon now remaining, some of which mea- 
| sure from 20 to 36 feet in circumference. Mr. C. showed 
‘to the audience a cone gathered from one of them, and sta- 
ted that he had now growing about twenty young trees pro- 
duced from this cone. 

The whole Lecture was extremely interesting, and was 





during that year, Mr. C. stated the singular fact that the 
plague never ascended beyond the first cataract. 

Mr. C. gave an interesting description of the first discove- 
ries made in hieroglyphics by the French, and explained the 
manner of interpreting them; which he stated was mostly 
discovered by Dr. Young, an English traveller. The de- 
scriptions and explanations given were much of the cume j 
character as contained in * Champoiliun’s Hieroglyphics,’ an | 


interesting little work on this subject, which we presume Is || 


for sale at the Bookstores. 


The Pasha of Egypt has an army of 100,000 men, well 


disciplined, and a considerable naval force. ‘The number of 
inhabitants contained in his dominions 1s about two millions 
and a half. Polygamy, althoagh sanctioned by law, 1s not 
at this time generally practised except a:nong the ngher class, 
and mos‘ly 
contribute to their dignity. ; 

Mr. C. on leaving Cairo, passed over the ruute suposed, 
to have been taken by the Israelites in th-ir departure trom 
Egypt. 
and pointed oat to hum the place where Moses crossed the 
Red Sea, and described to hun the action of the winds es 
they sometimes force back the waters of the sca at this place. 


« them for the reason that it 1s considered to || 


The Arabs treasure up and are fond ot traditions, |) 


listened to with great attention and apparent plcasure by a 
‘large audience. Mr. C. will deliver his third and last Lec- 
‘tare on Friday evening next, descriptive of Palestine, em- 
bracing notices of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Mount 
Lebanon and Giiead, &c. &c. He announced that he should 
| then appear in his Turkish costume. 


-_— 





PICKWICKIANA. 
From the London Athenwum. 
The No. of the Pickwick Papers which last issued from 
| the press is so amusing that we have the pleasure to offer 
our entertaining contemporary, Mr. Boz, another token of 
| our satisfaction and good-will. 
| A fellow frightened at a ghost is pithily described. 

** | can’t make this out,” said he. when he came home 
from the play one night, and was drinking a glass of cold 
grog, with his back to the wall, in order that he might not 
be able to fancy there was any one behind him.” 

This person had been “ obliged to take some monlder- 





here’s a oyster-stall to half-dozen houses—the street's 
lined vith'em. Blessed if I don't think that ven a man's 
wery , be pushes out of his lodgings, and eats i) 
in reg'lar desperation!’ ‘To be sure he does,’ said Mr. 
Weller, senior, ‘and it’s just the same vith pickled sal: 
mon!’ ‘Those are two very remarkable facts, which 
never occurred to me before, said Mr. Pickwick. ‘The 
very first place we stop at, (ll make a note of them.’ By 
this time they had the turnpike at Mile End; a 
profound silence prevailed, until they had got two or three 
miles further on, when Mr. Weller, senior, turning sud. 
denly to Mr. Pickwick, suid—* Wery queer life is a pike; 
keeper's, sir.’ ‘A what?’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘A pike- 
keeper.’ ‘ What do you — sea 4 pike-keeper?’ inquired 
Mr. Peter Magnas. * The ‘an means a turnpike- 
keeper, gen’Im'n,’ observed Mr. Weller, in explanation. 
* Oh,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘I see. Yes; very curious life. 
Very uncomfortable.’ * They're all on ‘em, men as has 
met vith some disappointment in life,’ said Mr. Weller, 
senior. ‘Ay, ay?’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘Yes. Conse. 
quence of vich, they retires from the world, and shuts 
themselves up in pikes; partly with the view of being 
solitary, and partly to revenge themselves on mankind, by 
takin’ tolls.’ * Dear me,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘1 never knew 
that before.’ ‘Fact sir,’ said Mr. Weller, * if was 
gen'im'n you'd call ‘em misanthropes, but as itis they only 
takes to pike-keepin’.’” 

We conclude with a conversation between the Wellers, 
(at Ipswich), which is in Mr. Dickens’ best manner. 

** In a small room in the vicinity of the stable-yard, be- 
times in the morning which was ushered in by Mr. Pick- 
| wick's adventure with the middle-aged lady in the yellow 
curl-papers, sat Mr. Weller, senior, preparing himeelf for 
| his journey to London. He was sitting in an excellent at- 
| titude for having his portrait taken; and here it is. It is 
very possible that at some early period of his career, Mr. 
| Weiler’s profile might have presented a bold and deter- 
| mined outline. His face, however, had expanded under 








ing alfixtures that were on the place, and, among the rest, 
‘vas a great lumbering wooden press for papers with large | 





They have a tradition, however, that Pharaoh was not drown- 
ed as is supposed ; nor is it necessary to sappose that he 
was, from the record in Holy Writ, as it is there stated that 
‘the hosts of Pharaoh were dsowney.’ This tradition is also 
confirmed by several inscriptions stil ia existence, as the 


| thing for him for he had no papers 
his clothes, he carried them about with him, and that wasn’t | 
very hard work, either. Well, he had moved m ali bis 
furniture—it wasn’t quite a truckfull—and sprinkled it 
about the room, 80 as to make the four chairs look as much 





Arabs insist, referring to this sane Paaraoh, bearing. dates 
subseyuent to the exody of the Israelites. Much caution, 
however, is to be exercised in receiving these traditions. 

At the end of the second day's jouracy, he arrived at the 
well of bitter waters, the location of which it is not difficult 
to determine, as the water is at this day eatremely bitter.— 
On approaching Mount Sinai, the traveller meets with granite 
formations, and here the vallies are supplied with water, aud 
the one was pointed out to him im which the Israelites were 
supposed to have encamped for a considerable time. The 


Convent en Mount Sinai is a large baiiding more resembling 


a fortress than any thing else, and is supplied with guns.— 
The entrance to it is forty feet sbove the ground, and the as- 
cent is accomplished by a repe being let down, to which « 
basket is suspended, in which the person scats himself, anu 
isdrawnup. It was built by the ress Helena 


; 
‘ 


Mr. C. remained there ten days. The monks employ them- | 


selves in long prayers, &c. and the Gultivation of a magniti 
cent garden. 
as a servant to the monks of this Covent, end that by bis 
express coinmand they are still exempt from taxation. The 
Turks and Arabs hold Mount Sinai iu @qual reverence. Tae 
view from its satnmit is splendid, althotgh it overlooks a 
barren country ; the Red Sea is within the scope of vision, 
and the lesser mountains round about. 

The rock that was smitten by Moses to obtain water was 
shown to him, but this is undoabtedly an imposition, as is 
discernible by the crevices of the rock, in which the water 
is said to have run down, bearing evident marks of the chisel 
Another rock, at considerable distance froin this, was once 
said to have been the one upon which the miracle was ver- 
formed ; bat, being situated at an inconvenient distance 
from the high road, travellers were found to be anwilliog to 
Visit it, and it was consequently abandoned. 

From Mount Sinai to Palestine, Mr. C. did not puraue the 
Toute traversed by the Israelites, but tuok the nearest and 
most direct one, across the desert of Sin to Gaza. This de- 
sert is extremely barren, and abounds in sand «nd sand-stone 
and on the whole route there are out two well-. ; 

The extent of Palestine is about 140 miles iu length. and 
50 or 60 in width. ‘There is no correct map of this interest- 
mg country extant. The territory bears strong evidences 
of ancient cultivation ; the wild olive, fig-tree and vine are 
still growing ; there are, however, but few palmi-trees—none 
near Jericho—and very few balsam trees to be found in the 
whole country. The palm-tree wine is the only Intoxicstiny 
drink used by the inhabitants, and this but sparingly ; it is 
not pleasant to the taste, and some suppose that even this is 
gr onre by the Koran. It is obtained by ascending a tree 

the spring of the year. and cutting off the top nt a proy er 
distance from the ground, and hollowing the trunk like the 
interior of & bowl: the esp flows up into thie eavity, and is 


They stated to him that Mahomet once acted | 


fire at night, drinking the first glass of two gallons of 
| whiskey he had ordered on credit, wondering whether it 
|} would ever be paid for, and if so, in how many years’ 
time, when his eyes encountered the glass doors of the 
wooden press.” 
' 
| original. 
| “ff yon insist npon making your appearance here,’ 
said the tenant, who hud had time to collect his presence 
of unind daring this pro-y stetement of the ghost'’s—* I shall 
|| give Up possession with the greatest pleasure ; but I should 
ike to ask you one question, if you will allow me.’ ‘ Say 
vu,’ said the apparition, sternly, ‘ Well,’ said the tenant, 


it is equally applhenble to all the ghosts I ever heard of; 
| you have au opportunity of visiiing the fairest spots on 


always retarn exactly to the very places where you have 
| been most miserable.’ ‘ Egad, that’s very true; | never 
| thonght of that before,’ said the ghost. * You see, sir,’ 
pursued the tenant, * this is a very nncomfortable room.— 
From the appearance of that press, | should be disposed 
to say that it is not wholly free from bugs; and I really 
think yeu might find much more comfortable quarters ; to 
| say nothing of the climate of I 1, Which is extremely 
disagreeable.’ ‘You are very right, sir,” said the ghost, 

pol wiy, “it never struck me till now; Pli try change of 
air direcily’—and, in fact, he began to vanish as he spoke ; 
his legs, indeed, had quite disappeared. ¢ And if, sir’ said 








| now engaged in haunting old empty honses, that the 
might be much more comfortable elsewhere, you will con- 


fer a very great beneiit on society.’ * 1 will,’ replied the | 


ghost; *we mast be dnil fetlows—very dull fellows in- | 
| deed; | can’t imagine how we can have been so stupid.” | 
With these words the spirit di ared; and, whut is 
rather remarkable, added the old With 4 shrewd look 
round the table, ‘he never came back again.’ ” 

But we must add a litte of our favonrite characte 
Weller; he is going along Whitechapel. dues 
} “* Not 4 werry nice neighbourhood this, sir,’ said Sam, 
| with the touch of the hat which always preceded his enter- 
| ing into conversation with his muster. “It is not indeed, 
, Sam,’ replied Mr. Pickwiek, surveying the crowded and 
filthy street throagh which they were passing. ‘It's a 
| Very remarkable circumstance, sir,’ said Sam, ‘ that 








| ty and oysters always seem to go together.’ *§ don't 
| Understand yon, Sam.’ ssid Mr. Pickwick. ‘What f 


|, mean, er,’ said Bam, ‘is, 


like a duzeu as possible, and was sitting dowa before the || 


And his dialogue with the said press-apparition is quite | 


‘I don’t apply the observation personally to you, becanse | 
bat it. oes appear to we somewhat inconsistent, that when | 


earth—for I suppose space is nothing to you—you should |) 


the tenant, calling after him,* if you wonld have the good- |) 
neas to suggest to the other ladies and gentlemen who are | 


Y | considerable vigor. 


the influence of good living, and a disposition remarkable 
for resignation; and ite bold fleshy curves had so far ex- 
|tended beyond the limits originally assigned them, that. 


glass doors, and a green curtaim inside; a pretiy useless |, unless you took a full view of his countenance in front, 1 
to pnt in it; and, as to \ ‘ 


was difficult to distunguish more than the extreme tip of a 
very rubicund nuse. His chin, from the ssme caure, had 
acquired the grave and imposing form which is generally 
| described by affixing the word ‘ double’ to that expressive 
| feature, and his complexion exhibited that peculiarly mot- 
Ued combination of colours which is only to be seen in 
gentlemen of his profession, and anderdone roast beef — 
| Round bis neck he wore a crimson travelling shawl, which 
| merged into his chin by such imperceptible gradations 
| that it was difficuk to distinguish the folds of the one from 
the folds of she other. Over this, he mounted a long 
waistcoat of a broad pink-striped pattern, and over that 
| again, a wide skirted green coat, ornamented with larze 
brass buttons, whereol the two which garnished the waist 
were so far apart, that no man bad ever beheld them both 
jatthe same time. His hair, which was short, sleek, and 
black, was just visible beneath the capscious brim ofa 
| low-crowned brown hat. His legs were incased in knee- 
‘cord breeches, and painted top-boots; and a copper waich- 
chain, terminating in one seal and a key of the same mate 
rial, dangled toosely from bis capacions waistband. We 
have said that Mr. Weiler was engaged in preparing fo 
| is journey to Loudon—he was taking sustenance, in fact 





| On the table betore him stood a pot of ale, a cold roun 
of beel, and a very respectable jooking loaf, to each « 
which he distributed his favours in tarn, with the most 
rigid impartiality. He had just cut a mighty slice frou 
| the latter, whe. the footsteps of somebody entering |: 


|| room, cansed him to raise his head; and he beheld his son 


| * Mornin’, Sammy,’ said the father. The son walked uf 
| to the pot of ale, and, nodding significantly to the paren 
| took a long draught by way of reply. * Wery good powe 
| o’ suction, Sumuny,’ said Mr. Weiler the elder, lookin 
into the pot, when his first-born had set it down hal 
-empty. ‘ You'd ha’ made an uncommon fine oyster Sa 
my, if you'd been bern in that station o” life.’ * Yes. 
des-say 1 should ha’ manmged ta pick up a@ respectal 
livin,’ replied Sam, applying himself to the cold beef i! 
‘I'm very sorry, Semmy, said |! 
| elder Mr. Weller, shaking up the ale, by describing »" 
circles with the pot, preparatory te drinking: * I'm wer 
sorry, Sammy, to hear from your lips, a you let youre 
be gaeimoved by that ‘ere mulberry man. 1 alwsy 
| thought, up to three days ago, that t names of Vel“ 
and gammon could never come into , Samm 


es f widder, of cour 
me yee 
slightly changing color widders are ‘ceptions to e 
rule, Lhave heerd how 


ord’nary women, ove ¥! 
der's equal to, in pint 0” comin’ over you. I think it'st 
und-twenty, bat don't rightly know whether it an’! mo! 
‘ Well, that’s pretty well,’ said Sai. ‘ Besides,’ contin 
Mr. Weller, uot noticing the interruption, ‘ that’s a “¢' 
differeut thing. You know what the counsel said, Sam 








as defended t en'hen’n as beat hie wife with the pok 
vevever he got jolly. ‘And arter ell, my Lord,’ sys 
it's a atmiable weakness.’ 








that the poorer a place is, the 


greater all there seme to be for oysters. Look here, sit | 


*Bo I any respectin’ widde 
Sammy, and so you'll say, von yeu gors'ee old ale 
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‘ | ought to ha’ know’d better, I know,’ said Sum. ‘Ought 
to ha’ know'd better "” Mr. Weller, striking the 
table with his fist—‘ ought to ba’ know'd better! w y, | 
know o young ‘aa as hasn't had half nor quarter your 
eddication—as hasn't slopt about the markets, no, not six 
months—who'd ha’ scorned to be let iu in such a vay; 
scorned it, Sammy!’ In the excitement of feeling produ- 
ced by this agoniaing reflection, Mr. Weller rang tho bell, 
and ordered an additional pint of ele. ‘Well it's no use 
talking about it new,’ said Sam; it’s over and can't be 
helped, and that’s one consolation, as they always says in 
Turkey, ven they cuts the wrong man’shead off. i's my 
innings now, gov’rnor, and as soen as | catches hold o’ 
this bere ‘Tretter, [’il have a good ‘un.’ ‘1 hope you wil, 
Sanmy—l nepnees will,’ returned Mr- Weller. ‘ Here's 
your health, my, and may you speedily vipe off the 
disgrace as you've inflicted on the family name.’ In ho- 
nour of this toast Mr. Weller imbibed at a dewught at least 
two-thirds of the newly arrived pint, and it over to 
his son, to dispose of the remainder, which he instantane- 
ously did. ‘And now, Sammy,’ said Mr. Weller, consult- 
ing the large ; silver watch that hung at the 
end of the copper-ctiain,— now it's time I was up at the 
oilice to get my vay-bill, and see the coach ied ; for 
coaches, Sammy, is like gans—they requires to be loaded 
with werry great care afore they go off.’ At this parental 
and professional joke, Mr. Weller, junior, suiled a filial 
smile. His revered parent continued, in asojemu tone, 
‘I'm a-goin’ to leave you, Samivel my boy, and there's uo 
telling ven I shall see you again, Your mother-in-law 
may ha’ been too much for me, or a thousand things may 
have happened by the next fime you hears any news of the 
celebrated Mr. Veller o’ the Bell Savage. ‘The famil 
depends werry much upon you, Samivel, aud i hope 
you'll do wot's right by it. Upon all little piuts o’ breediu’, 

know I may trust you as vell as if it was my own self. So 
I've only this here little bit of adwice to give you, if you go 
a-marryin’ any body—no matier who—jist you shut your- 
self up is B rn own room, if you've got one, and pisun 
yourself off hand. Hanging’s wulgar, so dou't you have 
nothin’ to say to that. Pison yourself, and you'll be glad 
on it arterwards.’ With these affecting words, Mr. Weller 
looked steadfastly on his son, aud, turuing slowly upon 
his heel, disappeared from his sight.” 


THE PROFESSOR'’S DREAM. 

“ Mittions of years the world has been a-making ; 
Muilious of years, as Tom Hill says— Pooh! imuailions !' 
All other theories are but a take-in; 

1 challenge ali the most profound civilians, 
Aud every theologian im the nation. 
As to Moses, 
a No one ee . 
Aught in disparagement of such @ pen as his, 
But ouly as regards the ook of Geuesis, 
We want « new translation |" 
The sage Professor said ; 
Thea went to bed— 


Haibe | 
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half-starved, for at foreign soirces all the food is so strictly 
intellectual, that a biscuit and a glass of lemonade is a 
piece of profusion, and even the ‘cup of cold water’ rises 
into the rank of genuine hospitality—I had worked my 
way out of the vertex of Counts and C with 
and without moustaches, into the only quiet corner of the 
huge hotel, a little dismantied room, from which I conld 
just see the garden and partially catch the breeze. But I 
was uot the ouly candidate for solitude, I found already 
planted there on old officer of the court, who, after having 
paid his obeiances to the warchesa in the shape of being 
naif-suffucated, liad fled for breath to the little cool cham- 
ber; and was now banging out of the casement to seize 
on all the vitality that was to be extracted from the last 
lingering air of a sultry twilight. On the table lay a vo- 
lume of drawings, sketched with considerable force; but 
what strack me peculiarly in them was, that they had the 
portrait of the ‘ Sorceress’ prominent in all their groupes, 
ind were evidently constructed with some reference to 
her history. ‘The old officer and | gradually fell into com- 
munication; and une of my inquiries Was, whether the 
drawings were imaginary or authentic. Lfound my com- 
panion 4 ian of taste and of the world; he had seen @ 
400d deal of that perilons service to which Napoleon com- 
pelied the Italian chivalry. Half-a-dozen orders and as 
many wounds reminded him and the world that he had 
done and suffered at Jena, Austerlitz, and Moscow. Re- 
turning in command of a division, satisfied with marches 
and massucres, a litle siricken in years, and perfectly 
saturated with the glory of feathers and ajguillettes, the 
general had hang up his banner in his mative state, and 
now enjoyed one of those quiet dependencies on the 
sovereign, which in the continental courts give the dignity 


From the London Forget-Me-Not. 
THE SORCERESS. 
4 TALE OF MODERN ITALY. 
Task picture-gallery of Duke of Modena is well 
knowu as ove of the finest beyond the Alps. But in the 
Private apurtinents of the palace are sume performances, 
which, whether to escape the eye of French pillage, or 
from the somewhat jealons spirit of Ltalian connuisseur 
ship, are kept almost sacredly from the public eye. Cir- 
cumstances gave ine some opportunities of peuetrating 
those Binebeard chambers, aud 1 was rewarded beiter 
than the heroine of the tle, by the discovery of some of 
the most exquisite works of the native peneil. But awong 
them was ove which had a higher interest than its mere | 
beauty of execution. ‘The view of this picture lay under 
ap ultra probibition, for it was enclosed in a solid bronze 
case, for which the key was to be sought through as long 
a file of court guardians, as if it had coutained the jewels 
of the crown. 
Italy is, like the Apostle’s characters of the Athenians, 
to speak in the geutiest terms, ‘too superstitious ;’ and 
the name which the pictare has somehow or other obtain- 
ed among the peupie, may account for the exireme re- 
luctance with which it is shown. ‘The ‘ Sorceress” is a 
formidable appeliation in any land of the Continent. Bur 
in Italy, it involves fears and horrors, of which it wowid 
| be equally dangerous to teuspt the revival, or ridicule the 
jiolly. ‘The original of the picture was unquestionabiy an 
jextraurdinary personage ; aud it would be an berculean 
| task to divest the multitude, or perhaps many of their sn- 
bay even 'o this hour, of the impression that the tame 
aud final success of this personage were connected with | 
aids from sources, whose name startles human nature.— || ; , 
The picture, however, may yet be shown to sirangers by of office without the trouble of responsibility . 
the operation of that spell which acted in my own instance || 1 bad pounced upon the right man at last. “ These 
—that magic, at least as powerful as any thal ever obeyed || drawings,” said he, “ the theusand deficiencies of which 
the caiisvi modern necromancy—that litle glitering talis- | you have the kinduess to overlook, are mine. They were 
man. which, ewerging from the Englishman's pocket, no || (he work of tie winter when I retarmed phy from 
soouer touches the foreigner’s hand, than he teels an in- || the Russian campaign. During six months of rheuma- 
stant impossibility of keeping any secret whatever; and, | usu aud all oti er tortures, | awused myself with making 
even before ‘open, Sexsawe !’ can be pronounced, ex- || a few sketches founded on all that 1 could learn of the 
uds the inmost recesses of his household aud his soul. || mystery of the portrait. ‘The mystery, I still call it, for 
‘The picture is ceriainly a very nobie one. italy scircely || the chief circumstances of the transaction were wrapt in 
supplies a more striking example of that power of por family’s reluctance to 











j silence, partly from the reign 
\raiture which ounce wade tne liaiian school pre-ewinent | have the matter talked of; partly from the wish of the 
jim this admirable province of the art. ‘The countenance principal herself that her elevation in society should not 
lies. "I'he character lives in the countenance. Without | be atiributed to means hazardous to her fame among the 
the slightest labor for effect, without coutortion, without | people; aud partly from the public disturbances of a 
study of action, feature. or attitude; in short, without || ime in which the fate of Europe was in the balance, and 
that profound aud perdous determination to enrapture, || in every country the great were beginuing to dread the 
which makes all French portraits the fuc-simile of some || inroads of the multitude.” 

,figurante of the opera, of soleun bero of the Francais; | The drawings were each illustrative of some peculiar 
) Or that heavy homeless which makes the wajority of) period of the story of this singular personage. And as 
| English as trauquil a+ so many plaster casts; a woman is || ine general took thew up successively, he explained their 
beiore us, as we might have seen her in the pride of geu- || purport, sometimes by simple reference to the events, 
| ius and beauty—with a slight touch of the austere, or per- || sometimes by giving mit that species of half-dramatic 
haps rather the bold—but stili the maguificent Italian, such || character and unprovised dialogue which is an instnciive 





Aad, quite fatigued with having made so great a 
Discovery, three several strata— 

Sheet, blanket, counterpane—pull'd o'er his head : 
And thus envelop'd from the crown to tues, 


no of a dose. 
Soon gave sonorous symptoms of a 
Heavy his iration was and thick; 
He had begun to lose 
His senses in a suocze 
When from beneath the bed up jump'd Old Nick! 
“ Hilloh !" quoth Satan—* Doctor, how d'ye de!” 
Roused by the diabolic * hillok,” 
The Savaa grumbled from his pillow, 
la phrase, of Inte endemic—* Who are you fT" 
“ Come, come,” said Lucifer, 
Looking a lithe blue-ly, 
“Upon my life | never flew so far, 
Aad found a geatieman take things #0 coully, 
Howe'er bemused by druakeuness or revel, 
What am I? quvth a; 
By my troth, a 
Pretty question —Why sir, i'm the Devin: 
And, tet me hint you 're in a tightixh bobbie, 
For here | come to ramp and roar, 
deeking whom I can devour! 
if you want proofs, 
Look at my hoofs, 

My horns and tail—1 "Il have a glorious gobble! 
Who am [7 Come, that's good —1 rather gaces, sir, 
You uever saw we munching « l’rofessor!” 

The Devil showed bis teeth with fiendish glee! 
“ Muach,” quoth the grave gevlogician, * wanch 1" 
Half roue'd by breath «0 redulent of lunch. 
* Monch ! pov! pooh! Nichulas, 
Dou’) be ridiculous! 
You know you can't vat me ” 
Then dacting forth a glunce as if to scan him all— 
“ Tail, horus, and hvofs! 
wh An these your proofs | . 
y » graminivoreus 
oe 
not power, 
Nick, your tion 
Has been aa may well be secn— 
Whom to devour. to devour, you mean— 
We'll mend your grammar in my new transiation '” 
* See the theories of Rev. Dr. Bolkiond, the Geologies ja 
te the creation, or rather formation, of the world. 


Excuse my 





|| as the laud sometimes send forth, to vindicate her fame |} [talian taieut, aud which is at once se graphic and so novel 
| fur female loveliness, among the thousands and ten thou- || to strangers 
|, sands of those harsh, stunted, »brupt, and baurnt-ap phy- The first sketch was a fine broad representation of the 
|| moguonies with which Ltaly abounds, perhaps more than | principal church of Modewa  Aualtar decorated for high 
jjany other region of the earth—her neighbor, Aliica, | mass stood iu the centre. The scene wound away in 
scarcely excepted. | ranges of clustered pillars, behind one of which a figure 
For some days after I had seen this chef-d'euore, | was || was baif seen, wuflled in «cloak. The porch of the ca- 
) full of the topic, which happened to be » harmless one, as || thedrai was filled with the mitred and robed clergy, re- 
| it was wholly ainong my own conutrymen. But to obuin 
| anything like elweidation on the subject, 1 soon found | 
| hopeless. Few had heard of it; fewer, of course, had 
| seen it; and none, whatever their curiosity, could extract | 


ceiving the Duke. 

“ This was the erisis of the prince and his people.” said 
| my interpreter. “He had received undoubted informa- 
| : von that Iiuminatiom, thea prevalent in Germany, and 

anything from the old Cicerone of the palace, bat that the || revolavonary wherever it prevailed, was favored by a 
| whole ntfair was a prodigious secret—a matier uf state. | ,owerful party athe Duchy. His was a gailant, tasalll;. 
| on which a whisper or a shrug might pot all parties inthe | Lent and hovorable mind, and it is the serivus fault of 
|| hands of the pelice. Unhappy news for iim and all other | Loci, minds oftemer to despise obscure danger than to 
| Ciceroni, if a shrag could eudanger hi liberty, for 1018) J ard against i, He bad, too, an additional obstacle, in 
| the only employment of their shoulders through lie! Buc) 11. weing souewhal of an Uluininé himself. Ardent, cer- 

let no man despair who loves state secrets im ltutly. There | i. iniy, im mest things, remarkably fond of the secrets of 
is always to be found, even in the very erasing of those | science, and perhaps, too, visionary in the pursuit of its 
_— with which the Austrian wolf or the Russan bear | jy avinations, his was not the temper fur times that dealt 
|| wasticutes the infant speculations of the imaginative of ||. much in the realities of rebelliou. | kuew him inti- 
| Europe, some panting champion of colinquiai confidence, || »,,:ely, and onee Ventared to hint that, if he had lived in 
some depository of the iaci< of the privon-house, some | ine age of the aichymists, he would have speut his days 

| gay OF grave interpreter of those inerogly pines which ere |) sod nights in huwting for the philosopher's stone, * And 
|) written ow the tombs of the dead, or the dungeons of fer} what nobler employment of days and nights could there 
tered cabinets; who is only longing to be disburtheved of |) p27 was bis answer; ‘what higher honor than that of 
this tale, and who, over acup of coflee, or a glass of Ma- |) wa.tering the powers of nature, to become the wonder 

) raschine, divulyes histories, which, dropyed into any ears | oF the living generation, and the benefactor of all that 
j bat English, would consign the voluble commuanicant to} ore to follow?’ I was, of course, silent thenceforth. But 
| touch his gauar in the cells of Laybach for life, or carry | the mystery, which in the bands of Schafer, and perhaps 
his hod and pick-axe in the foruticrvons of Odessa, anul | oven of Weishanpi, was a harmless juggle, became a dif- 
|, they are required to inhume bis own luckless mortality. | ferent and rather darker business when it fell into the 
| One evening, at a large party, in which an Italian mar- || hands of eur Italian propagandists. Our national vanity 
) Chrioness, foolish enough to emulate the most foolirh of ail || perpetually reminds as that, as we tread the soil ef em- 
our customs, crowded about a thousand well-dressed and || pire, we are the natural inheritors of the universal scep- 
| unfortunate people into apartments, large and handsome, || tre. Our axtional igworance forgets that we are northern 
barbarians. 


it is bat still, a bot [ralian evening, giving the 
pabechin ng ivable eek Agaiust this sweeping eenteuce I protesied, and pro- 


strongest conceivable resemblance of the Bivck Hole at 2 . 
Caleutta; half carbonized with the heat, tired to death || nounced a sort of palliative, from the kuown character o 
But the general had made up his wind. 


with abortive attempts to find or make conversation; for tes? genius. " 
which a conversazione is of all earthly contrivances the | “ You speak with the generosity of your great country, 
most incapable; and, if I must stoop to humbler matters— said he. “But rely upon it, that the true test of national 
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goer is the facility of winning and wearing freedom. 
tru 








th be told in all things. ‘Tartar robbers, Greek 
runaways, Norman savages, a mixture of all strange pop- 
ulations—filtered through some slight strainers of tradi- 
tional taste, a lovely climate, and the influence of classic 
memorials in every hill, logs uy. oe shore—those 
ur Lerigans 2 and we keep the likeness in every 
pa ba soul, and ly, at this 5 But to the port- 
folio.” : “ 
He pointed out the figure of the assassin. “There, 
said he, “ was one of our political regenerators. On this 
day, he had been in the charch for the ex press pur- 
pose of murder. The Prince had just reached his seat, 
within a few feet of the assassin, when a form, dressed as 
a Dominican friar, passed him hastily, muttering some 
words, of which he could distinguish nothing in the gene- 
ral hum of the crowd but ‘ Beware!’ This warning was 
not enough to retard a man of courage from sitting dawn 
when he was tired. The Prince advanced te his seat, and 
remained there during the ceremony. At its close, a} 
sudden tamult behind him was fo.lowed by a mortal ery, | 
and the Count Santa Valle, one of the officers of his) 
staff, fell dying at his feet. Of course the tumult was 
rodigious. Conjectures were as numerous as they were 
idle; until the Cont recovered his speech sutticiently to) 
say that, in the act of throwing hunself forward to save, 
the Prince from a dagger which he saw drawn against 
him, he had received the deadly blow. Of the giver of 
the blow he could tell nothing, but from the fragment of a | 
Dominican’s cowl, which he tore off as he fell. The! 
wound was truly described: it was deadly. The Count) 
expired that night. Large rewards were offered for the | 
discovery of the murderer. Ali the Dominican convents | 
were searched, through « circuit of miles, and all in vain; | 
the only approach to discovery was made about ten days 
afterwards, when a dagger, wrapped in a paper, was 
thrown inio the balcony oF the Duke’s bed-chamber. ‘The 
paper contained these words: * You seek for the hand 
that put Santa Valle to death. You seek in the Domini- 
can convents. Seek in your own palace! He died justiy. 
He died by this hand, and by this dagger.’ The letter and) 
the dagger were alike inscribed, ‘ Carmolini ’” 
The next subject was a beautiful sketch of the palace 
gardens. They were prepared for a magnificent fete. 
Orchestras with colored fights, and the profuse ornaments 
of the ltalian pageants, were seen planted at various dis- 
tances mn the arbors. _Fire-works were throwing 
rainbow lights on the flower-beds, the statues, and the 
fountains. In the remoter view, the palace was in its 
full pomp, brilliantly illuminated, and exhibiting, in the 





THE NEW-YORKER.- 








There, lounging on one of the seats, and half sinking into 
sleep from the drowsy sweetness of every thing around 
me, | heard a voice oF sucifvemarkuble elegance, accom: 

ied by some instrument touched with equal taste, that 
at firat Conceived it to be one of those fairy performeuces 
which haunt dreams. Bata rustling through the brane ies 
behind me soon proved that twas still in the waking 
world; and 1 heard, what was to me, in those days, a no- 
velty, a regular dectaration of love. Doubtful whether I 
ought to listen, I left the spot, and soon after saw, rushing 
from the shade, a female, evidently in great distarbunce, 
and as evidently glittering with jewels, though wrapped 
in a large clowk; she was followed by the minstrel, who, 
whether her perturbation were fear or love, coutrived, 
after some further entreaty, to lead her where the horses 
stood, to induce her to mount one, and then to fly at full 
speed, over bill and dale, in ‘the old romantic style. It 
was not within my province to interfere, aud, even if it 
had, all passed so rapidly, and | was im such a mood of 
fancy, that I half regarded it as only a more pleasing 
scene of adrama. I was soon roused to a more active 
use of my senses by the general tumult, which rolled on 
me from the palace. ‘The Princess was no where to be 
found. She bad retired from the dance to change her 
dress for the cevemony. From that moment no eye had 
seen her, unless it were mine. She had vanished. Bui 
by what means, through the doors of a palace, crowded 
with attendants, gnests, and guards, baffled all conjecture 
“ Within a week this wonder became more wonderful 
by a despatch from the Court of Savoy, announcing that 
the Princess had arrived, and to this intelligence adding 
the implacable indignation of the Court of Turin. ‘The 
perplexity of the whole affair wax certainly beyond mor- 





tal brains to fathom. ‘The only fact of which there could 
be no doubt was, that the Princess had decamped with a 
lover, and that the Duke had lost a bride. ‘The ‘Turinese 
version of the story was, that the Dake, bent upon break- | 


in an affaire of which, harmless as it was, he had taken | 
advantage to drive her away. The Modenese version 
was, that the Princess, having had a lover before she set) 
foot in Modena, and determining to elope with him tw | 
some remote corner of the Conunent, had assented to the | 


ing off the negotiatiou, had actually involved the Princess | 


tained by a comprehensive cutting of throats and purses. 
Several of the officers of ae poser : 
themselves obnoxious to the people bad been led to. 
their party. But the death of Count Santa Valle 
awoke them to a particular sense i 

had been deep in their designs. © His intimate connexion 


with the Prince gave them access to all the private move. 
ments of the palace, and on the very day in which he fell, 
he was to have led them to the Duke's tment, and pu 
his life into their hands. His wnaceon le death 


the conspiracy for the time. But hie possession of 
of their set he papers, on the other hand, agai 


: 
il 


them to anticipate seizure by striking the blow. Execu- 
tion was to be done on the evening of the Prinee’s bridal. 
The Duke was to be seized a ut to death without 
noise; the Princess, to prevent the ity of the Coun 


of ‘Turin, was to be placed on the throne; while a coun. 
cil of state, formed by the Conspirators, was to hold the 
actnal government. 

* The plan was capitally conceived, and ing was want- 
ing bat the performance. As the night adva the whole 
party were in arme, in the verious characters of the masquer- 
ade. The Prince was closely watched, and in five minutes 
more he would have been either thrown into one of the wells 
of the gardens, where no one would have dreamed of looking 
for hin, or spirited away to the coast, and there sent to fin- 
ish his career where no eye could follow. Suicide, lunacy, 
or any other pretext, would account for his disappearance, 
where contradiction was out of the question. And, in the 
mean time, the possession of pqwer would quickly make men 
scrupulous of being sceptical upon the subject. 

“ That plan, too, failed. The sudden flight of the Princess, 
the instant breaki "~ of the masquerade, and, still more, 
the appearance of tee Juke at the head of the palace-guard, 
setting off to scour the country for the fugitives, pot a sum- 
mary end to the project for the hour. 

“On this night it was to be renewed. tches from 
the various affiliated provinces of the peninsula had been re- 
ceived, pepreneyens the Modenese with tardiness, and insist- 
ing that they should instantly proceed to action. Measures 
had been diligently taken to ensure success, palace was 
again to be the first object. A thousand banditti, ised 
as peasants, were to be at the gates of the city by midnight. 





match, merely with the idea of gaining her object and | 
eloping with impunity Decision, those fliet 

ing authorities, was impossible. 
plained, the 
ed, and the 
patched letters to all the courts of Italy, exculpating bis) 


conduct. At the end of another week, all was more per-| 





eS 
The sentimental com- 





rich yp ony of its marble and gilded saloons, a crowd | 
of native nobles, promenading, banqueting, and 
dancing. Two leading figures near the eye, were a fe- 
maie and a gallant masquer, im the dress of a minstrel; 
his late evidently just dropped on the ground, and his 
hand pointing to a pair of prancing horses in the shade | 
of the grove. His gesture was one of the most ardent} 
entreaty, and the expression of his countenance, from | 
which the mask had fallen off, thatof the mo-t glowing! 
passion. The lady's glance at the palace was much more 
that of fear of being followed, than of reluctance to fly ; 
and it might be easily conjectured that the gentle violence 
of the lover was fully seconded by the inclinations of the 
fair one. 

“ This,” said the general, “ depicts one of the :nost sin-| 
gular circumstances of the Prince's history, and one o1 
which | happened to be an eye-witness. The marriages | 
of sovereigns are, as we all know, seldoin matters of thy 
heart. The politics of the Duchy hadYong pointed to an, | 
alliance with the house of Savoy. Amadeus was power- | 
ful, rich, and held the keys of the Alps i his hand. ‘The 
Modenese, exposed on one side to Austria, and on the 
other to France, required a native protector. ‘The nego- 
tiation began, was speedily brought to a lusion, aud | 
the Princess, a showy, but stern-looking figare, was r - 
ceived with due honors by the Court. all was Lo 
well. While the preparations were making for the nap-| 





the other had gone ou a voyage to the ai es. It was 


|| dow showed behind its crimson draperies a rude shutter, | 


lexed still. A letter was thrown into the Duke's cham- 


‘The Princess of Savoy has found a lover and not a lover, 
has fled with a husband and not a hushaud, is a wife and | 
nota wife. She willnever return to Modena: signed by | 
me, Carmolini.’ 
“ Nothing could exceed the Prince's surprise but his 
indignation. The next intelligence that came from Turin | 
was, that the Princess had retired into a convent 
ut an end to the threat of hostilities. 
over who had lured an ambitious woman from a throne 
and rivalled a Duke? Carmolini. And who, in all the 
names of wonder, was Carmolini ?” 
The third sketch was a Casino, showily fitted np, and | 
yet with the look of a place which had been suddenly | 
adapted for concealment. ‘he gilded door was shut with | 
a large iron bar. ‘he silken curtain of the central win-| 


which seemed to have been placed, on the spur of the) 
mowent, to exclude all external eyes. On a table of the) 
most superb mosaic a solitary lamp was burning, while | 
four or tive glittering candelabra stood lightless in various 
corners of the apartwent. The figures which tenanted 
the singular place were equally characteristic. They 
were ciently Ttalians, and of the highest ranks of Lialy ; | 
yet Wey were wiepped in rongh cloaks, more suited for | 
mariners or banditis ; large hats were slouched over their 
foreheads ; and on the tsble lay, mingled with papers, two 








tials, ramors were heard that neither a much cared 11 


even said, that the Duke had some uneasy recoliections of 
+ former flame, and that the Princess hag wace a still 
more distinct discovery of the stute of her feelings, since 
her arrival. But matters of this kind must not be suffered 


to disturb marriages of state, and the tives were 
only urged on the faster. The bridal day atlength came. 
All was pomp and gaiety. | was then a page in the Du- 


eal service. Proud of my first aiguilleties and «word, | 
was just in the frame to look upon all the world with de- 
light. Yet, even at the magnificent table to which the 
Prince led his fature bride, | contd see that all was not 
raptare. The open countenance of the Duke was cloaded ; 
the ear oe jeatures of the Prin 
cess were - But those are no miracles within | 
palace walls. All went on undistarbed, and the fens 


was to be the Pa nuncio at night. It 
bry sae a - dal All the noble birth of 
it brilli y, with many visiters, made 


or three pistols and dagge:s, as if prepared esther for | 
combat or «gainst a surprise. ‘Vhey were risiag in evi-| 
deut alarm, and all eyes were anaivusly turned on a figure 
fantastically equipped, which was advancing from tse | 


door of & recess in the remoter part of the room; where | 





| the city was at an end, the 
wa , fre, and the new constitution of Italian liberty and eternal 
liticians predicted a war, the people laugh- | republics proclaimed. 

uke sat in fall council three days, and des- |) 


| C@ss, 


| of the palace ported abou 
r, as the dagger had been, to the following purport :— |) ret ag sate ble _- So Site ema sight. 





This | 


jut who was the | 


|| when, from the recess, which had probably been unknown to 





aman gleam of the moon within showed that it was 
night 
* The scene,” 


partly fanciful 


said the general, “is partly true, and i 
The Casino caiste, and | have sketched | 


siting. This was a wemoruble for on it depended 
the fate of Modena If thos men had succeeded in their 
object, rapine and republica:ism, and they are seldom far 
asunder, would have been niasters of the state. A con- 
spiracy of discontented nobles had long been formed in 
connexion with France. They were all Illumirés, and 
had adopted the extraordinary notions of the German im- 








“ After dancing till | was weary even of the brilliancy ‘ 
1 strolled into the garden, as now, to breathe a little longer. 





i of barbaric brows. 
more into a loud leugh. 
‘waste none of your powder on me; you will soon bave 


the room from reality; the group existed too. But } mus:  coongh to do with it, fighting for your own lives, or saving 
acknowledge, that 1 was not mr eiphitees honors of a| 





postors on all matters of politics and religion ; in fact, the 
pistul and the er were to settle the difficulty on all 
subjects, and was to be the perfection of that 


theory, in which every virtue under heaven is to be ob- 


The guard were to be attacked, and, when all resistance in 
palace was to be entered, sct on 


“ The tolling of the bell at midnight from the monastery 
of the Santa Cruce was to be the signal. All promised suc- 
The conspirators had assembled in force. An officer 


aud that, from the particular care used in selecting them, ail 


| were sworn friends of the caure. The only point still incom- 
| plete was the arrival of the banditti, whose delay hed begun 
|| to make some of the boldest hearts of the party palpitate ra- 


ther anxiously. It was at length resolved to send one of the 
leaders, Count Salvandi, to expedite this essential movemen: 
“ The Count, however, had scarcely reached tne door, 


them all, the captain of the banditt: abruptly made his eppear- 
ance. He wore the dress of a Sclavor.ian gipsy, and seemed 


|| advanced in life, and singularly repulsive in his aspect. The 


whole assembly rose in surprise, and swords and daggers 
were laid hold of. But the gipsy advanced fi toward 
them, and glancing at their preparations, asked them, with a 
contemptuous laugh, ‘ of what they were afraid.’ The words 
and the tone were equally new to the haughty nobles, and 
the word * Afraid !’ was repeated on all si in the most 
varied sownds of scorn. 

* But the Zingaro was not to be thus baffled of his rough 
jest. * Afraid !° said he, ‘ves, aud afraid of me! Ha, ha! 
gallant conspirators you are ! fine uprooters of governments ! 
showy rebels, if you tremble before a single Zingaro !’ 

“ The general indignation now grew so that pistols 
were cocked, and many @ brace of valle was y to be sent 
through his brains, to teach manwere to this fierce ally. But 
the Count Salvand: pomted out, in a few rapid words, the 
hazerd to the cause, in the extinction of one of its essential 
aids; and the pistols were restored to the folds of the cloaks 
from which they came. 

“ The bandit looked on at this tion, with folded arms 
and a glance of the most arrogant from under a pair 

When all was quiet, he burst oat once 
* He, ha ! cavaliers,’ he exclaimed, 


yourselves from the scaffold by adding lead to lead in your 
skulls already.’ 


** All gazed on the ker with \ His inso- 
lense Wes Ob Sttatip, scene 1 ivable, that for 
the time the whole or 

bed At this moment, ; Cruce began to toll 


grand question to-night ts, how we are to compass the pub- 


y. We may talk of etiquette to-morrow.’ 
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“‘To-morrow! murmured the bandit, in a Voice that 
sounded like a voice from the sepulchre. 

“* Ay, to-morrow,’ added Salvandi, appearing determined 
to disregard all interruption ; * but now the time is short.’ 

“Ay, the time is short !" murmared the bundit, with the 
sane hollowness of tone. 

“* And therefore, pertiemen, pursued the anxious Count, 
‘ our first inquiry is, many tea the captain brings with 
him.’ 

“*A thousand,” quickly exclaimed the Zingaro ; ‘arc 
they nut the number ! to carry a Duke to his grave 
+t 2 NRE UPPRA ee 

« The indignation now boundless, Cries of ‘ Trea 
sou! seize hin ! Jean aed hin Y east 0 all sides. The 
Zing@ro stood with his arms folded, his hat stricken down 
ogre his brow, and his whole attitude express.ag secure 

e. 

“* Traitor !° he at length said. ‘Fools, have you had the 
conse to, oot annany pees nee T was not the thing you 
call met Here! aud, if your eyes are not blinded by ter- 
ror, see my tals ! 

“ He took @ succession of papers from his bosom, and 
threw them-one hy one on the floor. ‘ Here is the Count 
Salvandi's own letter to the committee of Pavia : here is the 
anewer. Here is the compact signed by the Secret Council 
of Florence. Here is the of the Liberatori of Par- 
ma. Here others. And now that you have shown 
wait only tll you show yourselves pol- 


But one, more wily than the rest, had stolen behind him with 
a dagger. The band was already raised, to put an end to 
this a defier of nobility, when the Zingaro, coolly 
turning round, drew his hand from his cloak, and fired a pis- 
tol full im the face of the intended assassin. ‘The ball took 
full effect, and he fell writhing on the ground. * Zerobin 
Arcaldi,’ said the Zingaro, as he gazed on his hideous con- 
tortions, * thou diest, and diest justly! Living a villain, thou 
meetest a villain’s end !—He is gone.’ 

“ The Zingaro then turned to the conspirators, who all 
stood awed by this suddeu act of vengeance. ‘ Cavalicrs,', 
said he, ‘I promised you a thousand men. I[ can bring you | 
ten times the number. Bot business must be done like men | 
of the world, What is to be my recompense? As he spoke 
the words, he looked round the circle, who, bold as they 
were, were hushed into silence. ‘1 repeat my question,’ 


said the Zi . in a still more authoritative voice. * Count 
Salvandi, I it of you, as the bead of this desperate 
treason,” The ic manner in whieb he pronounced the 


last word threw even the frigid ferocity of yy pete 


uard, 
en Bandit !* was the angry answer, ‘ you shall have your 
hire—the thousand zechins for yourself, the thuusand for 
your followers.’ 

“ The Zingaro’s face assumed a stil! more contemptuous | 
expression. ‘ So, Signori,’ he exclaimed, * this, then, ® your | 
justice! ‘Two thousand zechins ! about half what any one | 
of you would throw away on the canzone of a singer; no! 
the tenth part of your opera-dancers’ establishinent, nor the 
hundredth part of what every man of you has long siuce | 
flung away atthe hazard-table. Mille Diavoli ! is this ail!" | 
lle stamped his iron sandal on the ground. * Now hear me 
my fellow irators! Hear me, my brethren in iniquity! 
This is not an affair of and jewels ; it 1» an affair of 
men's lives. This hour settles the point, whether you shal! 
gain all you desire, or whether you shall be in the hands of 
the Duke's guards, to be by them transmitted to the public 
executioner. And this is on me: and yet to me you | 
talk of a thousand zechins, and bargam like a beggarly mer-| 
chant, Now hear me: I demand a handred thousand—on | 
the spot, too—you may not live to pay me to-.norrow. I de- 
a the last coin on your persons—1 demand every man's 
credit on his banker. Make it up as you will—the money 


| 
‘ 
; 


inust be paid down this moment, or you must be undoue.’ | 
“ Never were consternation and rage stronger in the | 


countenances of men. ‘They with one voice refused.— 
‘Remember,’ wea the Zingaro’s single answer to wrath 
and remonstrance alike, * it is the price of your lives.’ 


“ At length, Salvandi, taking some of them aside, ap-| 


peased the tamalt. The means by which this was accom- 
plished transpired in a whisper: ‘ Pay him, and—poniard 
him.’ The Zi aro gave no sign Of its having reached 
his ear, but by a hanghty smile and his ordering the circle 
instead of putting their on into his hand, to throw 
them in a heap on the table. ‘The money was then count- 
ed ont; the conspirators had made unusually large pre- 
paration, from the necessities - which the mem o re 
prise might ex them he sum amounted to thirty 
thoadinad senina” The remainder was made ap, afer 
much rson the ee of ear. 
“* Now,” | ta 
sinh pastenger Out 
in the 


lr 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 





—————__— 
grand gate of the Palace. A bund with faggots and || with such rapidity, that interruption could scarce! be 
torches ready for lighting, will folloWs at the distance of | offered. There + something, oy of a fierce heuer, a 
filly yards im their rear, waiting until the palace is in com- || lofty impadence, mingled with the scené, that, big as it 
lete poxsession, and the Duke seized and put to death. | was with the general fate, caught the tative taste of the 
conflagration then will——’ || Italians for extravagance of all kinds. 

“* Hold,’ suid the Zingaro, sternly, and placing hishand |“ At length, Salvandi, laying his watch glittering with 
upon the plan as it —— the table. ‘We must have || diamonds on the table, said, with a sneer, ‘Signor Capi- 
some tnore words on subject. My money was to be || tano, you have yet asked nothing from me. TI suppose I 
earned by attacking the guards at the gates. Bat, cava- must pay my share to the profession of the road, like the 
hers, you have added to the task, and you must in con- || rest. [t now wauts just two minutes of the quarter. The 
science pay in proportion. We, whe live by the «word, | watch is ut your service.’ 
cannot afford tw lower oar terms.’ “* Signor,’ was the cool reply, ‘that watch may serve 
“A general ery of surprise again rose from the irritated | you still. It is convenient to count the hours between 
nobles. But the firm gestare of the bandit never changed. arrest and execution. Hash! no threatening looks for 
* Pools,’ said be, ‘ leave these matters to men who under- | me. Cavaliers, do you severally accede to my reasonable 
stand them. Do you think I waut more of your money ! || requests !’ 

Make yourselves easy onthat point. But,here isa prince | “The ill-suppressed wrath of all now rose jnto rage.— 
to be murdered, a palace set on fire, a whole city to be || They argued, reviled, swore. Stillthe demand was reiters- 
attacked, robbed, and butchered : in fact, a complete revolu- | ted under threat of giving up the whole plot to the Dake. 
tion w be effected. Now, in common honesty, do you | At length, Salvandi, by remoustrating with them on the 
think any man can afford to be a patriot on such beggarly | folly of refusing personal sacrifices, when a few hoars 
terms? One hundred thousand zechins! Why, they | might place them in untimited power, partly persaaded, 
would not pay for a month's cigars of my troop.—Silence,’ | partly forced, them to comply. With bitter indignation 
said he, observing an attemptio rush upon him. ‘The first || they severally signed their names to the donations re- 
man, the first ten men, who raise a sword’s point against || quired by the imperious Zingaro. When all was com- 
me, die by this hand! Ask the Count Zerobin, there—if | plete, putting the papers in the breast of his robe, he said 
he will condescend to answer such « troop of opera- |) to Salvandi: ‘ Count, [ have yet made no demand on you. 
dancers !’ | Bat, to show you that this was not out of disrespect to the 
“A universal gnashing of teeth, and darting of fiery | chief of this gallant band, | only require that you give me, 











glances round hiy, showed how the utle stung. *‘ The 
wight wears,’ said Sulvandi, furiously. 
** What monk have we got among us?’ cried Coant 


longed to crush the taunter. \ 
“* A spy!’ exclaimed the Marchese Morini,’ the proud- | 
est noble of the State. 

“+ Conspirators,’ said the Zingaro, ‘listen to me. I 
may be stubbed. No mancan resist numbers, But this | 
tell you, that if Ido not return to my men within one 
quarter of an hour aller midnight, | have giver, them strict 
orders, instead of moving on the palazzo, to surround this 
house. and send their daggers iuto the bosom of every 
mao they find here. [It wants but five minutes to to the 
time. So, you see, all violence would be only to prepare | 
bones t-morrow.’ 

** Your terms, your terms, then?’ was the general out- | 
~ And ‘ May the blackest of the fiends take the hour 
when we had any thing to do with you!’ was the half- 
muttered malediction of the indignant Salvandi. 


which strongly contrasted with the feverish looks and ner- 
vous gestures of the impatient crowd, ‘are these. My 
noble friends, of course, you cannot suppose that, after 
having led the way in achieving the deliverance of the 
couutry, | intend to retire into the mountains again. By 
no meaus. | meantosetticamong you. Let others desert | 
the Commonwealth I honor liberty two much: not to en- 
joy, hike other patriots, what I get by it. But, to settie 
without hous or lauds, wife or equipage, is out of the 
question.” ‘Turning to the herculean Count, who stood | 
open-mouthed jisiening to him, ‘ You, Count Patrizzio, 
have a handsome sister. She must be my wife. I shall 


| take her with double the dowry that falls to her by inheri- 


tance.’ The Hercules was so astonished that he could 
only clench his hands, and try to utter an oath of scorn. 
**You, Marchese Morini,’ said the Zingaro, turning 
carelessly from the thander-struck clown, ‘ have the Casino 
della Kosa, on the top of the prettiest rsing ground within 
view from the city. It is small for my household, but 1 
will answer the purpose tor the present. ‘The Casino you 
of course, be worth nothing to a man of taste. You, 
shoulder of a little, stiff noble, who dartwd from him at 
the touch, as if it had been the fang efasserpent, * you 
twust supply that deficiency Your picture-galiery is able 
to spare quite as many chefs d'amore a& are necessary to 
tine the watis of the Casino. You wast give me an order 
on the spot to the custede of your collection. | shall not 
require more than filly.’ 

* The Duca was, like his brethren, dumb with absolute 
wonder. But the Barone Jeronimo Carotla, notorious as 
asnecessful gamester, and as such, accustomed to scenes 
of bold extortion, roared with langliter, and bade the ban- 
dit ask for the Duca’s famous Hungarian stad, which he 
had just purchased of one of the Archdukes, the Viceroy 
of Milan. ° 

“*Signor Barone,’ said the Zingaro, fixing a gaze of 
supreme scorn on hin, toneean ask Bothing trom a bravo 
but his dagger, or from a sharper but his loaded dice. 1 
have no use for either, therefore | have demauded nothing 


“ Barone’s hand was instantly thrust into his pocket, 
where a pistol was heerd cocking. ‘The Zingoro’s quick 
ear caught the sound. He was unmoved. ‘Keep that 
folly for children,’ said he, with a sudden spurn of the 

which, striking the pistol, made it ge off, setting the 
Barone’s embroidered skirts on fire, and sending the ball 








through his foot into the floor. All this was transacted 


asudden death for you w-nighl, and a gibbet for your | 


“** My terms, then,’ said the Zingaro, with a calmness | 
if burst of flame, the wall rent, heaved, and fell in hage 


ust make over tome. Bat an uifurnished Casino would, > 


Duca de Testa Grande,’ said he, jaying Jie hand on the | 


on the spot, the list in your possession of the names of all 


| who have juined you in this city, of your associates in the 


provinces, and of the arms and other munitions of war 


Patrizzio, a tall and broad-built Hercules, whe evideutly | provided for the breaking out of the general insurrection.’ 


“ Salvandi himself was now wild with fary. He sprang 
backward, and gazed upon the Zingaro, as the tiger glares 
before he falls ou the victim. ‘ Villain! traitor! spy! who 
and what are yon?’ were the only words that he could 
utter. ‘They were echoed round the room. 

“*Carmolini!’ was the answer. The name was well 
known and terrible. 

“Crash bim, stab him, trample him! he mast not es- 
cape alive!’ were the universal yell. The Zingaro made 
| a single step to the wall, and drew out a pistol. ‘ Remem- 
ber,’ said he, * if Carmolini diea, he dies not unrevenged.’ 

“*Shoothim! pouiard him! was again the cry. The 
| uproar grew wilder and wilder still. The whule crowd 
| rushed ou the solitary bandit. In this extremity, he gave 
| a glance round, an fired the pistol; yet not in the face of 
the conspirators, but at what seemed the solid wall. At 
the moment, a smoke arose; a low, hissing noise was 
heard; the ground shook ander their feet; and, with a 


| lragmenis into the garden of the mansion. When the 
smoke had partially cleared away, and the conspirators 
| could recover their senses, they saw above them the moon 
| and the sky; bat before them, a regiment of the Duke's 
guards drawu up, who, rushing into the room, seized and 
disarmed them one by one, before either escape or resist- 
ance could be attempted. All were conveyed to the dun- 
| geovu. What beeame of the Zingare was unknown.— 
W hether he fell by the point of some dagger in the tumult 
was blown up by the explosion, or went downwards, to 
, that place where Italian imagination sends every thing of 
which it happens to disap prov e, seems to have furnished 
an unwearied topic for the idle and ingenious of the clas- 
| sic peninsula.” 
Half a dozen sketches, chiefly incomplete, and varyiag 
| in all shapes aud shades of time and place, still lay be- 
tween the General and myself. “ These.” said he, *‘ are 
the records of some very curious circumstances at that 
troubled period, Bat, that we, too, may not be taken for 
conspirators, at least against the hospitalities of the palazzo, 
I shall spare you them all but this—it ts the last.” 
The sketch exhibited a saloon fitted up in the most ex- 
| quistte stvle@f Italian luxury; busts, pictures, antiques, 
embroidered draperies, a superb harp ; an organ, of which 
the labri@ seemed entirely goid and ivory; guitars and 
lates ne inlayed ; in short, all the magic of wealth, lav- 
ishing all tis powers on the equipment of this more than 
princely saloon. At the remoter end a broad purple cur- 
tuin bung. e 
* What see you there?” said the General. 
* The bower of Alcina,” said 1,‘ or the boudoir of a 
Déesse de U Opera?” 
* Why, } mast acknowledge,” was the reply, with a 
grave smile, * that piroueties and coupés are sometines 
paid rather high, and that many a field-marshal might envy 


the exchequer of a prosperous Ballerina. But tor once 
| you have been deceived. This was the cavern of a siby!, 
|| the den of a modern witch of Endor; the cell of a sor- 
|| cerese of the ei th century—no solemn, scowling. 
ij subterranean hovel, as magic used to deman | ; but such 
) 28 apartment as a Parisian soubretie living on the purse 
|| of an Italian principality need not be ashamed of. Butto 
|| explain. 
|| “The detection of the conspiracy had left all Modena 
|| in the vapors; and nothing was talked of for a month but 
chains, dungeons, and the galleys. Yet even the vapor 
will grow tiresome, and nothing was ever felt more a re- 
lief, than the announcement that ‘ ‘Ihe most wonderfal of 
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Pe " OF ; 
possi , the Signora Scaramenta Escara-| loyalty.’ * He died in the cause of treason,’ was echoed 
—- cong ap take = her abode for a few hours | in 2 voice that | to come from under our feet.— 
or days in our capital, and lead all the world into all the | ‘ Sorceress,’ said the Prince, greatly moved, ‘ that must be 
mysteries of fortune.’ The credulous and the idle, of | false. But name his assassin, and you shall have a thon- 
course, flocked to her shrine at once. But, within a short | sand crowns at the instant of his discovery.’ ‘ Now then 
time, even the sceptical begun to think that there was | be it,’ said the voice. Before it died away, a swall table 
something extraordinary in the case. Certainly the Sig- | with pen and paper rose (rom the floor, and the Prince 
nora was no vulgar chariatan. In the first place, instead | wrote the order on his treasurer. The wble sank suddenly 
of the squalid obseurity in which those people generally | with it. ‘Listen,’ said the voice. ‘Santa Valle had 
make a point of hving, she appeared to court publicity, pledged himself to poniard his sovereign. He was the 
drove on the Corso in a most splendid equipage, lived in \ agent of conspirators. His secret was known. He was 
a suite of apartments sach as you sec in ihis drawing, and || watched. At the moment when he would have done the 
lavished her money, however she got it, like a Sultana.” | deed, vengeance was at his side: he fell. Carmolint 3 
“ But what,” said I, “was her science? She was, 1) was the hand, and it saved the principality. ‘Take the 
presume, a very model of divination—ihe empress of cups | gous " A hand descended from above our heads, and 
und balls,” | drop 





pped down a letter. It was the Count’s promise to 
“ Perfectly astonishing,” was the reply. “Like all commit the assassination! ‘Is this the work of human 
dealers in the art of settling the fates, she of course, pre- |) powers!" a the — cry, as he perused the fatally 
‘ . tok | convincing document. . 
crams Gian uililorey bady wah eive enedltads tnd soma “ The cand again filled the scene, and, on its passing 
means of knowledge extremely puzzling to those who | away,a view of the pxlace gardens opened before us.— 
t themselves among the wise in court affairs. | They were exactly as | bed seen them on the mght of the 
am not, I believe, peculiarly disposed to be creduious: but) Prince's disap pointed marriage. ‘There, too, was repeuted 
I a ie iy 7 wy" rere anes 1 pan me ho poaert try age mete Se 
total] mm nyse. , , . AR) 
cnt on tailors pve acneliy lee or Py on retern- | and her minstrel adventurer. ‘The Prince looked with 
ing from her displays, I bezan ‘0 consider whether there | curiosity, but with the natural chagrin of a sovereign who 
might not be iio p sal of nature, or even some means | bas been jilted and, on hs wedding-day, too. But, trying 
of intercourse with things oe and beneath the wah) + pe . ae face = the ans — a 
which had escaped our philosophers.” * Well, Sibyl, since I see you dea ove atlairs, do 
“The Sean ie aot anied netted yet,” L observed.— | the honor to say who it wasthat supplanted me!" A light 
an ese Tear tiboenivioe abd toe totter ee cecter | tou hacre every bere? Wann wrnct hove suneuntod 
senses Vv surprise ap 16h ve Wide der- ot “ : 
standing. The Sipcine owe huaif their power to a pair of | by treachery.’ The voice was heard again, but it had lost 
black eyes.” its lightness. ‘No: he sneceeded, to prevent treachery. 
“* Not exactly,” said the old man. ‘‘T was once, I sup-} A false lord was saved from an incenstant bride. A Prince 
pose, as likely to be fooled by looks and lips as any idier| was rescued from a sense of injustice that would have 
about this land of ours. But her beauty, though I think [| embitiered a throne.’—The true chord was evidently 
never saw its superior, had in it something too much of || struck. I was still ignoraut of the cause, but the effect 
the preternatural for my ta-te It was exquisite, and yet) was clear. The Prince asked no more questions of the 
scarcely human. (nits moments of softness it was that of |) Sibyl. 5 > 
& syro:; in its sterner aspects, that of a sorceress. There } “was now prepared for any thing,” said the General ; 
was a brilliant subtlety about it at one time, and a myste- |) “ and, — magician had Le ge cones - = 
rious wildness at another, that, to me, shook all the down || gions o' moon, or’the ceutre of the earth, ou 
from Cupid’s wings. 4 || have waited the fulfilment in perfect faith. 1 still expected 
“ Atlength, the Duke himself was tempted to follow the || — a =o affair ee mie of which 
general course, and see the wonder. [| had the honor to} little more then transpire n that it was an extra- 
I~ on his staff, and I alone attended him on the occasion. |) ee a of daring ~ a on _~ — . —_ 
ne or two appointments for the purpose had been made, of the assemblage, and that they had been chiefly 
but they were postponed ; the Slenere being indisposed, || by that strange individual. 1 took it for granted that the 
or requiring to consult her star, or any one of the hun- || Signora could give a complete insight into this mysterious 
dred reasons which the sex, im al! cases, sre entitled to | transaction, merely from her seeming to have the command 
have at their mercy. Bat, afler a week, during which ali | of every secret in Europe. The Duke had evidently 
access was denied to the world, and the Signora was com- come to the same conclusion, for | heard him «tier the 
pletely invisibie, she condescended to inumate her piea- || name of Salvandi. Scarcely had the word been thus in- 
sare to receive the Prince. We weut, were ushered into! voluntarily prononnced, when as if by a spell, the cham- 
the saloon, which you see, and there left rather longer | ber of the meeting was before us. All the details were 
than was consistent with etiquette, to think upon the fu-) perfect, as I bad seen them oa the day of the arrest. We 
ture. But at last, music was heard; the curiain which i then saw the whole process of the dispute, the purchase, 
hanzs across the end of the apartment slowly rose, as in | the quarrel, and the discovery, gone throngh, and with 
the opera; and | prepared for some sliuwy tour de scéac, || such remarkyble distinctness, that 1 was fully convinced 
with the fair recromancer waving a\wand. and calling up || of it« being the true version The Prince's feelings were 
her imps in caps and feathers. Quite the contrary. All | wrought npon so strongly by the showy gallantry of the 
was haze and confusion at first; bat, when the light grew | Zingaro, that, while the mimic explosion was scarcely 
clearer, we saw throuth an avenue of oaks and chesinuts. cleared away, he repeatediy demanded of the Signora 
a simple landscape, by the rising sum. A cottage was ai | what bad become of the captain. ‘Had he perished in 





a distance, and two figares came furward, one wrapped in || the explosion, or fallen in the conflict?’ * Neither,’ was |) 


a horseman’s cloak, the other a beautiful girl, hat su hand,|| the answer. + If he lives, then,” said the Prince, ‘ and will 
and evidently anxious to avoid being seen. [t was equally | return to his conntey, let him be told that his Prince is not 
evident that she was solicited by a lover to leave her home || insensible tu the conrage which saved the state from a re- 
with him. The girl resisted, but the solicitation was ar- || bellion. He shail have a commission in my guards.’ ‘He 


dent ; and, coming forward, they both melt on the ground, | will never draw sword again,’ was the solemn reply. 
and pledged their faith to each other imthe sight of heaven.’ The Princ’ 0» urged the matter more strongly: no an 
The face of the female was turned towards me for a mo-| swer ws seturucd * At least, let me know his name,’ 
ment, and [ had some idea of having seem it before; but | be asked. A low voice prouonueced, ‘Carmolini.’ ‘ What!" 
it was so soft, so fresh, and so joyous, that ! certainly he exclaimed,‘ Carmolini «!. aud every where! monk, 
could not task my recollection with having seen it in the minstrel, and Zingaro! thrice my preserver! I must see 
city of Modena. him.’ 
“* And what said the Duke to the phabtimagorin” | **‘ It is impossible,’ was the reply. 

_ my question. ‘The virtue of silence is perfertiy un-|| “The Prince, unaccustomed to non-compliance of any 


re rstood among us here,’ answered my Cicerone ; ‘and | kind, wes indignant at the abruptness of the refusal, and 
is Highness exercised it remarkably on the occasion.— | would hive issued his commands «pon the spot. Bat | 
He did not utter a syllable. But, if coumtenance is any advised gentler counsels, aad re unrked to bim that the 
thing, he certainly did not regard it without interes! — || necromancer who had done so meh could probably do 
And when that beautifal peasant came forward. witis tus: | more: ar least to the extent of kee) 1g her secret as long 
step as light as air, and that lovely free looking like a pic | uv she wished it. The Prince's nature was manly, and be 
ture of hope in the first feeling of delight, 1 thonght he | felt hye haste atonce ‘Trav,’ said he, ‘force is not in our 


gave a start, and even a sigh. | compact. We came here only to sec, and we have seen 


Pes. Zingaro will never appear on earth again,’ said 
voice, 

“ The Prince, wound up to the height of feverish in- 
terest, cagerly exclaimed, ‘ Sorceress! if he caunot appear 
in the , | command you to summon him in the spirit.’ 

“ The saloon was instantly involved in darkness so total, 
that I began to have some a lest the Prince had been 
actually betrayed into danger, and lest the fair 
was an iustrament of some new conspiracy. I hal 
my eword, and laid hold of the Duke's arm to draw 
away. He was immovable. At er slight glimme 
stole on the darkness. Sounds of a hymn, singular! 
sweet, but distinct, cameon the ear. The light imereneed 
and what had seemed shadows shaped themselves into the 
pillars and arches of a cloister. A tomb was next visible 
with a beautiful female figar. in marble reclining on it. 
The letters of an inscripuon now began to pe clear, 
and T read aloud the name, Emelia Galotti. Pri 
\ repeated it, with an intensity of gaze, and a remorseful 
| bitterness of tone, that told me, necromancer had 
\ fathomed some of the deepest secrets of his heart. He 

stood evidently attempting to give his feelings utterance, 
but without the power to speak. i 
interpose, and, agitated as 1, too, was by the scene, I ad- 
|| dreased the Siguors to eonematarr et | which so painfully 
affected the Prince. ‘Since it his will,’\said 1, ‘ produce 
| Carmotini, and be done.’ But even | wes confounded by 
| what followed. ‘I'he tomb actually opened; and from it 
| moved what, if I had ever dre of a shape of the fo- 
| ture world, realized all my conceptions. A form, shaduwy 
|| and solemn, yet apparently as light as air, advanced from 
|| the tomb; a gleam of moonlight, from the stained case- 
|| ment of the cloister, threw a pale glory round the vision, 
and I gazed, I must confess, in awe, though without any 
|| painful sense of fear. The phantom approached where 
|| we stood motionless. Its veil seemed to dissolve away, 
|| and I saw a face strongly resembling that of the egy: girl 
|| whom I had observed in the fiight from the cottage. ‘ Carlo 
| Rosalba,’ sighed the phantom. ‘ Emilia Galetti !" exclaim- 
| ed the Prince; and bounding across the slight enclosure 
| that separated us from the scene, followed the retreating 
| phantom a few headlong steps, and fell insensible. Then 
| saw the whole phenomenon revealed; the phantom was 
| turned into a living, breathing, lovely woman; weeping, 
|, Upbraiding herself, rejoicing, forgiving, and happy. 
| “That night closed the long series of anxieties which 
|| had haunted the Dake with a sense of violated faith. 
|| Feelings of that order may not occasion mach uneasiness 
|| in the world in general, but his was an honorable heart, 
|| however fettered by the habits of biscondition The story 
| was never suffered to come formally before the country ; 
|| for the marriage which took place soon after rendered ail 
|| inquiry a breach of etiqnette. But thas mach could be 
i ascertained—that the Duke, when under the care of his 
|| tutors at the college of Milan, had been captivated by the 
| remarkable beauty of a peasant girl im the vicinity of the 
college. Kown to her but by the assumed nawe of Ro- 
\ salba, he had induced her to fly with him to a neighbori: g 
| church, where they were married. This tranapired. His 
| tutors were in alarm; Signor Rosalba was sent off at 
|| night under a guard to Modena; and Signora Ga.otti in 
|, the upposite direction, under a similar gaurd to a convent. 
\| It was said that she soon died there of a pestilential fever. 
| which was making great ravages in the province. All 
| further inquiry was unavailing. 
| “ But woman's love. perseverance, and genius, are not 
| to be easily baffled; and the Signora Emilia wound her 
y way out of her dungeon. Learning the rank of her lover, 
jjand loftilygdetermining to make her value felt before she 


|| claimed her rights, she watched over his safety in a time 
|| which was beginning to be anxious. Her zeal defied 
|| danger; and, under the various characters which she 
} could incomparably assume, she contrived to become ac- 
| 


quainted with the most secret proceedings of our revolu- 


BEST: 








jt ts. The ha st woman of Italy was transformed 
| by love into the name of terror, Carmolini! 
| “ The picture which you have seen ii the cabinet of the 
, palazzo gives a strong likeness of this remarkable being 
jin her more solemn mood. But the pencil was never 
wade to do full justice to woman in ber loveliness, and you 
| lose, even in this fixe performance, the true witchery of 
jher beanty. Her design was bold ; bat whit is too daring 
| for passion, aud. of all passions, that of an Italian? The 
jenterprise was difficult, but when does woman calculate 
dificukty? But the sucecss was triumphant, and in this 
world of ours the end is every thing. She triumphed, 
, aud Semiramix or Caeser could do wo wore.” 





“The scene sank into clonds, and another followed.—! Bat money way have it effect, Signora,’ said he, ad-|| A flourish from the orchestra interrnpted the narrative. 


The sounds of an anthem praceded it. ‘Lie clouds rose, | dressing the invisible mist of this extraordi i 
and behold, the Cathedral. ‘There were the Duke and || play, ‘ p ned our demand for bringing ctr me this 
’ a the ga tie aon te ste enemeey | Carmolini.’ . iy 

- There, too, was minican, there “‘It is beyond the stars,’ sai i 
fell Santa Valle. : That catastrophe must evident ly have | ‘He ws pen f away A set ee ee 
—_ SS im the presence of the personage, per-|| “The Prince's determination seemed to be but the 
Pe y the f aot that now displayed it with sach fearful | more fixed by this denial. ‘ Signora,’ said he, ‘ 1 must not 
eae ih hat — Wasted Be lpm tg po 3 — se ; you — a er. We are alone. 
-_* Astoni rs y newer. ‘It You have nothing to fear for ndit, Zingaro, conspi 
mast be looked to,’ said the Prince; ‘ Santa snyemee cutee, or whatever he may be. I give has’ free one. 





“ Midnight,” said the General. “ ‘The trum are an- 


nouneing the opeving of the suppe Adfiana ce 
live on we by the wing. if 
we are to sup ° dndiem>: | Cuescumsin. 
Sweers or Lesende ail Irishman escaped from 
prisun by jumping out of a window. He came down 
upon the head of a molasses , which broke and 
let him in up to the middle. ‘ Faith,’ said he, ashe scra! - 





der cannot be passed over. He died im the cause of|| don. But he must appear.’ 
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EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 





| —We proceed, then, to profit by the answer he has vouch- | 
safed us. 


lators, and all the incidents ef a system of gigantic sud op- 
pressive restriction’ Next will come the general insecurity 


* Free trade,’ says our enlightener, ‘ we take to consist in || of titles, growing out ef the loose and questionable mam er 


Indeed! In the plenitude of our ignorance we had given | 
much wider signiGcation to the phrase. Let us illustrate : 
Suppose on the neat day that the new Tariff Bill before the 





| the buyer and seller being left to make their own bargains.’ || in which the conditions of sale have been fulfilled, then end- 
less litigation, and ejeEtmente, and combinations to resist all 
interference with the actual pessessors, and finally a pew act 
to confirm titles and make all illegslities legal, and st last 
| House of Representatives is under discussion in Committee || the system will degenerate from grievance to a farce. We 


The above is from a weekly coumpanery print, ppbliched 
in this city, called The New-Yorker. t acknow- | of the Whole, Mr. C. C. Cambreleng should propese an in- || do not assert that The Plaindesler sees all this as we do; 


objection whatever to answer uestion put | 
left to make their own bargain; it would therefore be no vio- | 
i O 


ask an See, or | 
Toe of the | 


except iron intended for the construction of railroads, which 
should be admitted free of duty. There would doubtless be 


which that or any other journal has to 8°s- || crease of the duty on iron imported to one hundred per cept. || but we do believe that he capnot give an hour's cousiders- 
tion to this system of restriction to actual settlers without 
being convinced that it is not a free tradesystem. He sure- 


evinced what is called a ‘ sensation,’ and some Member, ig- || ly cannot believe that an act providing that « blacksmith 


the Honorable gentleman of an abandonment or violation o/ 


ade fur the Government, || uorant, like us, of the true import of the term, might accuse || might buy public lands, but a physician must not—that a 
to 


Kentuckisn might have lands at fifty cems per acre, while 


in . : ; 
polis anda, Se wash fay tas us wade part the question. || the principles of free trade, fur his consistent support of | a Pennsylvanian should not have them at any price—woold 


suc 
the fact whetber there is or is not any clause in 


which he.bas long been distinguished, ‘ You mistake,’ re- 


be consistent with the broad and distinetive principles which 


a Conhination of the United States etipulating the mode || Plies the Commercial Representative, with a compassion- || he bas hitherto maintainea. And yet be affirms as much in 


tes says that “ the Congress 
bone oo i jet and mete ol pondiet page 008 
regulations respecting the territory ur other property beiong- 
ne to the United States.” As there is here no limitation of 
power as to the mode or terms of the sale of the public lands, 
we should think the constitutionality of the restriction about 
which we are asked could not be doubted. 

With regard to the propriety of the restriction, the ques- 
tion, in our view, should be decided by a careful c ra- 
tion of it solely as it will tend to promote the greatest good 
of the greatest namber. ‘That this object would be most cer- 
tainly effected by that mode of disposal which would lead to 
the largest amount of actual settlement upon, and cultivation 
of, the public lands, we do not doubt. 4 . 

Having thas been drawn out to our views on this 
subject, which we certainly had no ire to withhold, ma 
we take the liberty to ask the New-Yorker a question? We 
understand it to be in favor of special tegislation in regard to 
banking, insuring against lusses from fire and the Is of the 
sea, &c. Will it be good enough to inform us why the busi- 
ness of manufacturing gilt ginger bread and sugar 
not as much entitled to be protected by charters 
the provisions of a restraining law, as that of bankers and | 
insurers ? i of Jan. 14. 


i based on a like conviction. 


ing allowed to make their own bargain ; and as I propose no 
restriction of this liberty, my free trade consistency is unim- 
peachable.’ The caviller, rebuked, instructed, and satisfied, 
would of course humbly acknowledge his error. 

Now, if it be true that ‘ free trade’ has no further import 
than this, we must of course stand corrected. But we have 
hitherto understood that the law which authorises so many 
pilots and no more to conduct vessels into the harbor of 
New-York, (though allowing shipmasters to ‘ make their 
own bargains’) and the law which forbids the keeping of offi- 
ces of discount and deposite by individuals or voluntary as- 
sociations (though allowing depositors and the banks to ‘ make 
their own bargains,’) are violations of the principle of free 
trade. As such, we have advecated their unqualified repeal ; 
and we have thought the strenuous and efficient hostility of 
The Plaindealer to these end many kindred restzictions was 
We appeal, then, to the com- 


We would respectfully inform The Plaindealer that we || mon sense of the reader to bear us out in the assertion that 
base oar right to“ catechize” him as above on a provisien of || the passage of s law restricting the sales of Public Lands to 


the uncodified common lew in the words following, to wit— 


| those only who would bind themselves to settle upon and 


* A cat may look on a king.’ The right to ask a civil ques- || cultivate the same would be a measure of the same generic 


tion we deem indubitable and universal ; the obligation to || kind with those which, under such sounding titles as ‘ the 
answer may not be so clear; but this, it will be seen, was || American system,’ ‘ protection to domestic industry,’ &c. 
entigely waived by the terms of our interrogation. We re- || &c. have encountered the unremitting and ardent hostility 
quested of « public journalist as a favor an exposition of his |j of the Editor of the Plaindealer for years past. It is a sys- 
views on a topic of great public interest. Is it possible that || tem of cobbling, and forcing, and discriminating, designed 
there can be any thing impertinent or offensive in this hum. || ‘0 supersede one of real and palpable free trade. Now, the 


ble requisition ! 

Bet further—e political essayist of conceded ability and 
no little popularity estatlishes a public journal for the ex- 
press purpose of diffusing and enforcing certain broad prin- 
ciples of political y—principles in some respeets no- 
vel, aud, if sound, of universal applicability. These princi- 
plee are set forth with great distinctness and force, and cer- 
tain features of the prevailing policy and existing laws which 
seem oppSsed to them are assailed with a vigor nearly allied 
to ferocity. How natural at this jyancture the inquiry—How 
do these principles apply to another weighty subject on which 
a variety of opinions are entertained ! For instance—I ‘ free 
trade’ in mouey, in merchandize, in business generally, be 
v0 desirable, may not free trade in lands be equally politic’ 
If all legal restrictions on individual enterprise, all attempts 
to interfere with, direct, and supervise the investment of capi- 
tal and the rightful porsuit of gsin, be radically wrong, op- 





individual who chooses to purchase a tract of land of the Go- 
vernment simply notifies his desire to the proper Land Office, 
and as soon as may be pays his money and receives his deed. 
Every citizen has an equal chance to obtain all he may be 
able to pay for, except so far as Pre-emptions, the force of 
public sentiment, and the dread of summary vengeance, 


combine to give the hardy pioneer or squatter the privilege 


of retaining the tract on which he may have so settled until 
he finds it convenient to pay for it. The vast extent of tho 
! Public Domain precludes the possibility of ite being mouo- 
polized by any number of speculators ; while the unlimited 
right of taxation enjoyed after five yeare (which temporary 
immunity ought to be and doubtless soon will be abolished) 
by the actual settlers, and the knowledge that, let them buy 
as much as they will, thero will always be an abundance of 
good land for sale at a doilar and a quarter per acre, must 
check and discourage the investment of capital in lands» 
merely with the view of obtaining a great price for them at 


pressive, injurious, and a flagrant departure from the true ; : 
purposes of government, must nota law of the land by | a future day And this system we are asked to abolish and 
which one class of citizens is enabled to purchase a certain | substitute eaother by which the seller, contrary to all the re- 
description of property at a given rate, while another class || ceived rules of trade, assumes to * catechize’ the buyer, not 
is forbidden to parchase at all, be obnoxious to the denun- || with respect to hie shility to pay, for he lays down the mo- 
ciation? Such was the query which suggested itself to our || vey, but on the disposition which he proposes to make of the 





mind while reading sore of the spirited attacks on special || property, for which he tenders full payment in hand.. And | 


islati icularly on what may be deemed . || what constitnies an actual etter! Must the purchaser bind 
So lterentones tac toh umnor ef The Puilstiehe cen: himeeif to remain on his tract for two years! five years! ten 
cctian Ualaieiinich condt jt soonenmmnlicsaal years! or is he to be « prisoner for life! There must be 
Walker, from the-Comtnittee on Pablic Lands, bed just eub- || affidevits of course, and the conveyance must Le a qualified 
mitted to the Senate of the United Stetes a bill to restrict one; and very probably vouchers and security will be requi- 
the sales of Public Lands to actual settlers on the same.— || red for the fanhful performance of the stipulated conditions 
But enough on this head. We trust we stand ebsolved, even || Who does not eee that there must infallibly be frauds, and 
in the opinion of ‘The Plaindesler, from the impatation of forfeitures, and violation of contracts, and informsrs, and for- 


lands. ‘The Con- || ating smile ; ‘ free trade consists in the buyer and seller be- his sweeping assertion that it would be no violation of the 


principles of free trade for the Government to make any con- 
ditions it thought proper. * So much for the free trade part 
of the question.’ 

We must endeavor to pass more briefly over the remain- 
ing divisions of the subject. As to the * constitutionality’ of 
the proposed restriction, we perceive that The Piaindealer is 
disposed to give this term, like ‘ free trade,’ a narrower sig 
nification than it conveys to our mind—to confine it to a di- 
rect violation of some specific clause of the Federal Consti- 
tution. With this view, he says the constitutionality of the 
restriction cannot be doubted. We doubt whether, even 
thus, the spirit of the provision that ‘the citizens of cach 
State shall enjoy all the privileges of citizens in all the other 
States,’ would not be contravened by the contemplaied re- 
striction. But we used the term * constitutionality,’ perhaps 
loosely, to cover the obligations contracted by the General 
Government in assuming the management of the Public 
Lands. These lands, it must be borne in mind, were mainly 
ceded by two or three States to Congress, specifically ‘* for 
the benefit of the several States,” (then independent allied re- 
publics, not united by a Constitution under a Federal Gov- 
ernment.) That it wasintended as a grautto the States ss 
such, is established by the fact that Virginia, iu ceding by 
far the larger purtion of this territory, so stipulates, with the 
explanatory clause, ** Virginia included ;” which could bard- 
ly have been deemed necessary, unlese sowe other than a 
coliective and aggregate benefit was contemplated. We sub- 
uit, then, that any disposition of the Public Lands whioh 
sLall tend to benefitany number of the States at the expense 
of the remainder—whieh shall allure, for instance, the popu- 
lation, the wealth, the enterprise, the hardy industry of Vir- 
ginia from her own soil to that of the new States. without 
rendering her auy considerable recompense—would be a vio- 

lation of the contract by which the General Government ob- 
tained any right to dispose of these lands at all, and that 
therefore the power te make such disposition does not pro- 
perly, rightfully, constitutionally, belong to that Government 
If ifie last proposition be a sound ove, The Plaindcaler's 
assainption that the only consideration to be regarded in this 
matter is ‘ the greatest yood of the greatest number’ is ex- 
ploded. The Federal Government has no right to adopt a 
line of policy, except within certain specified and narrow lim. 
its, which would injure six, four, or even one of the tweuty- 
five States, although ‘ the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber’ were effectually subserved thereby. His rule would au- 
nihilate all constitutions, State rights, and rights of mimori- 
ties generally, and transform the body politic into one chaotic 
and limitless democracy. 
Eqvally fallacious, we believe, is the assumption that ‘ the 
largest amount of actual settlement’ is tho grand. the sole de- 
| sideratum. We cannot see tha: the prompt removal of one- 
| half the citigers of our own State, for instance, to the wil.'s 
of Illinois and Wisconsin, would promote ‘ the greatest good’ 
| aforesaid, or indeed any salutary end. The lands are being 
| settled, we doubt not, quite fast enough ; and no Jegislatis 
specifics, no system of bounties and penalues, can accele- 
rate the healthful and steady advance of the pioneer and the 
plougiunan. We have a clear conviction that the measure 
| ender distussion would very sensitily retard instead of has- 


discourtesy, or of an overweening desire to attract his notice.  geries, and settlers who are the mere instruments of specv- | toning their march. Bui we have already given so much 











































space to this discussion that we must reserve that point for 
future consideration. 

And now to the question so courteously propounded to us 
by The Plaindealer, and which,knowing as we do the addic- 
tien of our cotemporary to smartness, iu seasun and out of 
season, we shail consider as seriously put, not with the view 
of ndiculing our haumble pretensions to proficiency in politi- 
cal science, but with the purpose of eliciting our views.— 
‘Bhe Plaindealer ‘ understands’ The New- Yorker to be in fa- 
yor-of special legislation in regard to banks and insurance. 
Now, as we have never, so far as our recollection extends, 
penned a lne on the subject of insurance, we marvel how 
our neighbor came by this understanding. That he bas not | 
read our lucubrations so extensively as we have read his, 
we certainly deem no impeachment of his intelligence or his 
taste. We must assure him, however, that we stand opposed 
to all restrictions upon, and all special legislation in regard to, 
either banking or insurance, except se far as they are neces. 
sary to protect the community against fraud and bankruptcy. 
We have ever advocated the repes! of all restraints upon 
banking, except in the single instance of the right to issue 
paper to circulate as money. On this point, our wews are }, 
very similar to those of Gover.or Marcy, which the Editor 
has labored so hard to subvert in his last paper. Having uni- | 
formly advocated the unqualified repeal of the Restraining 
Law, the removal of all kindred restraints, and the Reform 
of our Banking System generally, we feel that we are unjust- 
ly ranked with the advocates of chartered monopolies. All 
the restriction on Banking we desire is simply the restriction 
of the right of issuing paper as money to those alone (whe- 
ther individuals or companies) who shall establish before a 
proper tribunal that they are unquestionably able to redeem 
2 certain amount of paper whenever called upon, and such a 
constant supervision ovet them as shall ensure their conti- 
nued solvency. As to insurance, we do not regard such a 
supervision as so necessary, bet we think it would be found || 
salutary. We want no charters, (unless the above is a char- \ 
ter,) no distribution of stock, no exclusive privileges, no re- | 
strictions, except the restriction of the power of coining pa- 
per money to those who are able to redeem it. And now 
we are ready to enswer The Pilaindealer’s question, or so 
much of it as remains to be answefed, as follows: When- 
ever it shall become notorious and andeniable that the 
community have suffered severely by the use of noxious 
or poisonous materials in the manufacture, gilding and | 
coloring of gilt gingerbread and sagar whistles, we shall | 
deem it incumbent on the Legislatare, acting in its high | 
capacity of conservator of the public welfare, to institute | 
such a supervision over the manufactare of the aforesaid 
laxaries as shall most feasibly, efficiently, and least oner- | 
ously remove and prevent the evil complained of. Is The 
Piaindealer answered ? 


Maine.—The Legislature of this State Convened at Au- 
gusta on the 4th inst. John C. Talbot, (V. B.) was elected 
President of the Senate without opposition. In the House 
Hanibal H. Hamlin (V. B. was elected Speaker over 
Elisha A. Allen (W.), having 94 votesto 46—9 séatiering. 
Chas. Waterhouse was elected Clerk. On the Monday 
following, the vacancies in the Senate caused by the fail-! 
ure to effect a choice by the people of Cumberiand, (one | 
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' distribution of the Sarplus Revenue, which was opposed. | 
| The bill was finally made the special order for Thursday 


‘DHE I(NEW-YORKER;: « 








rence of Washington.co. Qn the firstballot, Mr. Lawrence | its favor. Mr. South: d intimated a wish to speak, and, 
had a plurality (45,) while th vote of the dominant pasty || as the hour was tate, asked an adjournment. . 
was divided among. half a dozen candidates; but on the || objected, demanding the Yeas and Nays. Lost: Yeas 20; 
eleventh, Dr. Surgeon had 71 votes, Mr. Lawrence 39, || Nays 21. Mr. Southard then declined speaking atsolate 
and 5 scattering. Dr, Sturgeon was Auditor General ||an hour, Mr. Moore now asked for an adjournment : 
under @ov. Wolf, and, like Mr. Lawrence, a faithful and |j lost: 22 to 20. Mr. Calhoun spoke briefly on the main 
capable officer. | question. Mr. Clay now intimated ‘a desire to be heard 

Grorem.—An Election was held throughout this State || °" this subject, and Mr. Moore again moved an adjourn. 
on the 9d inet. for'a Member of the present Congress, to | ent; which was carried. Yeas 22—Nuys not counted. 
take the place of Hon. Geo, W. B. Townes, resigned. | In the House, the day was devoted to the consideration 
From the returns received, we can hardly doubt that Col. of Private Bills. Ten thousand extra copies.of the Re- 
Jaliue Alford, the «State Rights’ Anti Van Buren candi- || Port and Bill from the Committee of Ways ‘snd “Means, 
date, has succeeded over Col. James Liddell, his ‘ Union’ lvoking to a sweeping reduction of the Tariff, were or- 
competitor. dered to be printed. 

Ixptaxa.—An Election took place in the Indianapolis | On Saturday, the bill restricting the sales of Public 


Congressional District of this State for @ sficcessor to Hon. || “ands came up at an early arian pe 
G. L. Kinmard, deceased. ‘The vote is close, and we ean- | Walker spoke at length in expost ange aley 
not tell which of the candidates has succeeded. provisions. In the course remarks, he intimated 


somes 1 that thie measure would render the further exuction of 
Congress.—In Senate, on Thursday of last week, Mr. || specie for lands unnecessary. Mr. Clay expressed his 
Calhoun attempted to get up his bill proposing a further | high gratification at this, and asked when the Committee 
would report on that subject. Mr, Walker replied, pro- 
bably by Tuesday next. The bill was then postponed, 
next. Mr. Walker's resolution in favor of acknowledging || and the Expu ing Kesolution taken up; but the hour 
the Independence of Texas was made the special order || was so late that the Senate adjoarned. 


for Wednesday next. ; . In the House, the discussion of Mr. C. Allan's Land 
The Chair announced as the special order for this day |) pv itution project was continued by Mr. Lane and Mr. 
the bill prohibiting the sales of the Public Lands except Bell. The latter moved to lay it on the table, bat did not 
to actual settlers and in limited quantities. Mr. Clay succeed. Mr. Hardin moved that the States be hereafter 
asked its postponement, on account of the absence of the |) 004 over for petitions in reverse order, the new States 
only member of the Land Committee (Mr. Ewing) who} ¢ [The object of this movement appeared to be the 


was opposed tothe bill. Mr. Walker opposed the motion, : ef the Abolition debate Bui hich 
ol the ground’ that dabdy tight be thal to tie bil. Mr. [nn petsinn nop. nanan, 
























Calhoun animadverted on the haste with which this mea- 
sure was forced upon the Senate. Mr. Benton replied, 
suggesting that the Administration majority were now re- 
sponsible for the despatch of business in the Senate, and 
he at least should keep that responsibility in view. Messrs. 
Buchinan and King of Ala. made some highly judicious 


| and conciliatory remarks, upon which Mr. Clay withdrew 


his motion to postpone, and let the bill take its course. 
Afver some further remarks, the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands were ordered to be printed, and 


is to be resumed on petition day.) ‘The motioa was lost : 
Ayes 83; Nves 46—two-thirds being required to suspend 
a rule.—The residue of the day was devoted to Private 
bills. 

On Monday, vo business of importance was transacted 
by the Senate until the Expunging Resolution was taken 
up. Mr. Clay then spoke at length on the whole subject, 
beginning with the history of the obnoxious resolution of 
1834, and the circumstances on which it was based. His 


| speech is spoken of as among the most splendid efforts 





Senator) and Somerset (two Senators) were filled. The | 
Vau Buren candidates were chosen, of course, \ 
Governor Duulap’s Message is a business paper of | 
moderate length, and elevated character. It advocates a | 
State system of Internal Improvements,—a reform in the | 
Judicial system of the States—a reduction of the Tariff, 
and an energetic prosecution of the claim of Maine to the 
dispated Territory on ber North-Eastern boundary. ‘I'he 
Gseal condition of the State is highly favorable. The 
revenae of the last year, was $231,909 60; the expendi- 
tare $206,92279. The State debt is now $135,000, while 
the stuns dae the State for lands sold, amount to $340,- 
642 84. The Governor recommends the reception of 
their proportion of the Surplus Revenue, and its disposi- 
ton in euch a manner that it may be returned when re. 
quired by the General Government. 
Pusnsytvania.—Dr. Daniel Sturgeon of Fayette co. 
was on Wednesday of last week elected State Treasurer by 


. ‘ of the session. Mr. Buchanan replied. Mr. Dana made 
the bill was ane postponed till to-morrow. a few remarks in support of the Expunging proposition. 

The remainder of the day was devoted to the debate on | Mr. Bayard of Del. next addressed the Senate in opposi- 
Expunging. Mr. Benton spoke at length, and was suc-|i tion. Mr. Hendricks of Ind. gave the reasons which 
ceeded by Mr. Pana of Me., who had not concluded at |! must constrain him to oppose the Expunging. He had 
the hour of adjourniwent. voted against the obnoxious resolution of "34 when it 

In the House, Mr. M’Keon submitted a resolution in- passed, but he conld not vote to expunge from the journal, 
quiring into the expediency of placing light boats upon | without a violation of the Coustitution. ‘The question 
Fynn’s Knoll and the Roamer, near Sandy Hook, which |) was then taken on certain merely verbal amendmen ts of- 
was agreed to. Mr. Underwood suggested, in view of | fered by Mr. Strange of N.C. and they were carried.— 
the recent disasters, that it might be expedient to place | py. question was now taken on the passage of the resu- 
the pilot service under the contre! of the General instead 
of the State Governments. | Yeas—Mesers. Benton, Buchanan, Brown, Dana, Ewing of 

On the expiration of the hour devoted to resolutions, |j Ill, Selon, Gonody, Hubbard, King of Ala, Linn, Morn, 
the House resolved itself into « Committee of the Whole | Nicholas, Niles, Paige, Rives, Robiewony Rugkien oat 
on the State of the Union for the consideration of the} Nays—~Mesers. Bayard, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 
new Tariff Dill reported by the Committee of Ways and || Davis, Ewing of Obio, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Moore, Pren- 
Means. Mr. Corwin, of the minority of that Committee, 


| _ ins, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White . 
addressed he House at length in opposition to the bill and ~ (The absentees are Messrs. Cuthbert and King of Ga., 


the principl+s avowed in the Report. His remarks are jand M'Kean of Pa. Dr. Spence of Md. and Judge Clay- 
said to have evineed great ability. He was followed by || ton of Del. (both Whigs) had not yet taken their seats. 
Mr. Cushman of N. H. in reply. Mr. Galbraith then |i One vacancy from Louisiana, occasioned by the resigua- 
moved to postpone the subject to Tuesday next. Mr. |\tion of Judge Porter, also Whig.] 
Muhlenberg moved that the bill be laid on the table, and || yyy. Webster, on behalf of himself and his colleague, 
printed. Mr. Calhoou of Ky. moved a division of the || read a solemn protest against the process of Expauging, 
question. Mr. Abijah Mann moved a call of the House : | a5 9 violation of the Constitution and a prostration of the 
ordered ; Yeas 105; Nays 91. After some further con- dignity and independence of the Senate at the fovtstool of 
versation, the vote “— taken on laying the bill on the || pyeentive power. He demanded that this protest be en- 
table, which was negatived: Yeas 94; Nays 119. The || ered on the journal. 
bill, report, and documents were ordered to be printed. Mr. Benton now moved that the Reoretnry prosged te 
On Friday, the Expunging Resolutiow-was the princi- || draw the block lines contemplated by the ’ P 
pal topic in the Senate. Mr. Dana conelnded his remarks | ried. ‘Che Senators opposed.to ihe prose thereupon 
of yma na Mr. Preston replied, opposing || vacated their seats and ¢ chamber. The 
punging project generally, and denouncing what) Clerk proceeded to execute the order, during which a his- 
he deemed the recreancy and degeneracy of Virginia. || sing was heard from ‘he galleries. Mr. Beuton in an 
Mr. Rives responded with great warmth, and each of|| angry speech demanded that “the Bank rufians” be taken 
them spoke a second time. Mr. Moore of Als. also op-|| into custody. Carried. An individual was accordingly 



















the Legislature of Pennsylvania, vice Hon. Joseph Law- 





posed the resolution. Mr. Niles addressed the Senate in |j arrested; but, aftersome awkward mancuvres, discharged 
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again. ‘The Senate then adjourned, at about 10 o'clock, 


P. M. , 

In the House, this being petition day, the unfinished 
business of last Monday, being the debate oa Abolition 
memorials, was about to be resumed, Mr. Bynum being 
entitled to the floor. He yielded, however, to a motion of 
Mr. Howard, that the States be called for petitions in re- 
verse order. This was opposed by J.Q. Adams, bat car- 
ried; the vote On suspending the rule being Yeas 123, 
Nays 58, Mr. Howard's resolution prevailed by 125 to 
33. ‘Thereupon, petitions fm all the new States aud 
Territories were presented. At length, Mr. Jones of 
Obio presented the memorial of the Colonization Society 
of Fredericksburg, Obio, praying Congress to further 
their caase im the District of Columbia. Mr. Piuckney 
moved to lay this on the table. Carried: Yeas 130, Nays 
49. Mr. Whittlesey of Ohio remarked that he had seve- 
ral Abolition memorials, which be should not present at 
this time. Afterward, the Speaker presented the memo- 
rial of the Grand Jury of Washington County, D.C., 
praying that petitions for the Abolition of Slavery in the 
District be mot received nor enteriained by the House. 
This was likewise laid on the table. A number of Aboli- 
tion memorials were subsequently presented, and thus 
disposed of; first, a member opposed to them would ob- 
ject to their reception; then another would move to lay 
the question of reception on the table, which prevailed. 
A uumber of resolutions were also offered. No other 
tban preliminary business was transacted. 

Oa Tuesday, Mr. Calhoun, in Senate, raised a question 
on the legality of the Expunging process of Jast evening, 
on the ground that less than one-half a full Senate was 
present. Mr. King of Ala. replied, and contended that the 
presence of no more than one-half the Senators actually 
in attendance at Washington was necessary to the trans- 
action of business. The subject here rested. 


A debate arose on the remonstrance of the grand jury 
of Washington, D. C. against the reception of Abolition 
memorials. The speakers were Messrs. Calhoun, Niles, 
Brown, King of Ala. Morris, Kent, Wall and Hubbard.— 
The subject was finally dropped, after voting to print the 
usual number of the memorial. 

Mr. Preston, from the Committee on the Library, re- 
ported a joint resolution authorising the payment of $30,- 
000 for the work left by Mr. Madison: read once. 

John 8. Spence, elected a Senator of the United States 
for the State of Maryland, to supply the vacancy caused 
by the death of Hoa. Robert H. Goldsh orough, appeared, 
submitted to the usual forms, and took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. Walker, the Senate took up the spe- 
cial order, being the bill to prohibit the sales of the Public 
Lands except to actual settlers, &c. 

Mr. Morris approved of the principles of the bill, but 
did vot approve of the amendment which had been report 
ed by the Committee on Public Lands. It went to keep 
up the auction system, to which he objected. 

Mr. Morris offered an amendment, embracing the prin- 
ciple of graduation of the price of Pablic Lands in pro- 
portion to the time they had been offered for sale, which 

prevailed—Yeas 19, Nays 18. 

lu the House, Mr. Underwood of Ky. attempted to in- 
troduce a series of resolutions declaring that it is not com- 
patible with the Constitution of the United States to ex- 
punge, alter or impair the journals of either House of 

Congress, Leave was refused. 

Mr. C. Allan's resolution proposing to distribute a quan- 
tity of the Public Lands among the old States was, on mo- 
tion of Me. Bell, laid on the table: Yeas 114, Naya 82. 

Mr. ‘Thomas attempted to get up the Michigan Bill, bat 
failed: Yeas 124, Nays 7i—not two-thirds. 

Mr. Wise’s resolution finally came up, and Mr. MeKeon 
of this gity. at length in opposition. Mr. Jenifer of 
Mil. , y- “f $5 rays ' 

When Mr. had concluded, Mr. Vanderpool 
N. Y. obtained the floor and moved the Previous Ques- 
tion, bat withdrew it to enable Mr, Wise to make a few 
remarks, on a pledge that the latter would renew it. Mr. 

Wise animadverted with great vpor the course 
of the dominant party iu the , alleging that they 
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period se late in the session that it was now impossible to 


passed—only six voting in the negative, 

On Wednesday, the bill restricting the sales of Public 
Lands was again before the Senate. Mr. Clay moved to 
reconsider the vote in favor of graduating the price of 
‘lands (which he had voted for under a misapprehension ;) 
but beiore any decision was had, the whole subject was 
postponed to Friday. 

A bill from the Land Committee virtually repealing the 
Treasury Order passed through its first stages without op- 
position. ({[t will doubtless have become « law befure we 
iasue another puper ) 

A bill instracting the Treasury Department to anticipate 
the payment of the indemnity instalments becoming due 
under the French and Neapolitan treaties, was considered 
and rejected: Yeas 19, Nays 22. 

In the House, a resolution offered by Mr. Hawes, pro- 
viding that all memorials relating to the Abolition of 
Slavery be laid on the table, and no further action be had 
thereupon. was adopted (debate having been cut off by 
the Previous Question :) Yeas 129; Nays 69. 

A bill to regulate the pay and mileage of Members of 
Congress (designed to prevent overcharges) was carried 
through all its incipient stages and engrossed: Yeas 186; 
Nays 16. 

The Michigan Bill came up, and those opposed to the 
recent proceedings in Michigan wished it committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
This was opposed by the friends of the bill. and defeated : 
Yeas 86. Nays 110—so the bill would come up in course 
for the direct action of the House on the following day. 

_ 
MR. WEBSTER'S PROTEST. 
Ageinst the Passage of the Expunging Resolution, 





to be taken, Mr. Wezster rose, and addressed the Senate 
as follows :— 

Mr. President: Upon the truth and justice of. the 
original resolution of the Senate, and upou the authority 
of the Senat: to pass that resolation, | had an opportunity 
lo eXpress my opinions at a subsequent period, when the 
President's protest was before us. Those opinions remain 
altogether unchanged. 

Aad now, had the constitution secured the privilege of 
entering a Prorxst on the journal, [ should not say one 
word on this occasion ; although, if what is now proposed 
shall be accomplished, I know not what wonld have been 
the value of such a provision, however formally or care- 
fully it might have been inserted in the body of that in- 
strument, 

But, as there is no such constitational privilege, I can 
ony. effect my purpose by thus addressing the Senaie ; 
and I rise, therefore, to make that P: otest in this manner, 
in the face of the Senate, and in the face of the country, 
which I cannot pregent in any other form. 

I speak in my own behalf, and in oo tee =o 

; we both speak as Senators frow the State of Mas- 
asetts, and, as such, we solemuly Protest against this 
whole proceeding. 

We deny that the Senators from other States have any 
power or authority to expunge any vote or votes whick 
we have given here, and which we have recorded agree- 
ably to the express provision of the constitution. 

We have a high personal interest, and the State whose 
representatives we are. has also a high interest in the en 
tire preservation of every part and parcel of the record of 
our conduct, as members of the Senate. 

‘This record the constitution solemnly declares shall be 
kept; but the resolation before the Senate declares that 
this record shell be expunged. 

Whether subterfuge and evasion, and, as it appears to 
us, the degrading mockery of drawing black lines upon 
the journal, shall or shall not leave our names and our 
votes legible, when this violation of the record shal! have 
been completed, still the ters: “to expunge” and the 
term “to keep,” when applied to a retord, ideas 
exactly contradictory ; ae much so as the terin “to pre- 
serve” and the term “to destroy.” 
is not a record which ia kept, 
in destroyed can be a record 
u 


Y of the Senate 
clam 
provision in the Constitution, as we 


most obviously is, that the proceed 
, in writing, not for the present 





had opposed and baffled the desired investigation until a 


until published only, because acopy of the printed 


The debate having closed, and the question being about | 
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t the journals show who ts appointed, and who rejected: 
by us, on the President's nominatiou; or acquitted 
or who convieted, itt trials on! impeaehmwent!: tu short, 
is there, at time, any other regular and pr 
any act dene by the Senate than the journal itseli 1 
The idea, therefore, that the Senate is wound to pre- 
serve its journal only autil it is i , and then may 
alter, mutilate, or destroy it at re, appears te usone 
of the most oxtréordi sentinents ever advanced. 

We are deeply grateful to those friends who have shown, 
with so much clearness, that all the precedents relied on 
to justify or to excase this proceeding, are either not to 
the times and circumstances at aud 


stitution. But for ourselves, we stand on the plain words 
of that Consttatioa itself. A thousand precedents else- 
where made ancient or modern, can neither res- 
¢cind, nor , bor explain away these words. 

The words are, that “ House shall keer a journal 
of its p ings.”” No gloss, no ingenuity, no specious 
interpretation, and much less can any fair or just reason- 
ing recoucile the process of expunging with the plain 
meaning of these words, to the satisfaction of the cow- 
mon sense and honest understanding of maukiud. 

If the Senate may now expunge one part of the jour- 
nal of a former session, it may, with equal authority, 
expunge another part, or the whole. It may expunge the 
entire record of any one session, or of all sessions. 

It seems to us inconceivable how any men can regard 
such a power, and its exercise ‘at re, as consistent 
with the injanction of the Constitution. Itcan make no 
differenee what is the or incompleteness of 
the act of expunging, or by what means done; whether 
by erasure, obliteration, or defacement; if by defacement, 
as Lere , whether one word or many words are 
written on the face ofthe recotd ; whether iittle ink or 
much ink is shed on the paper ; or whether sowe part, or 
the whole, of the ori written journal may yet by pus- 
sibility be traced. If the act done be an act to expunge, 
to blot out, to obliterate, to erase the record, then the re- 
cord is expunged, blotted out, obliterated, and erased.— 
And mutilation and alteration violate the record as much 
as obliteration or erasure. A recurd, subseqnently altered, 
is not the original record. It no longer gives a just ac- 
count of the ings of the Senate. it is no longer 
true. It is, in short, no journal of the real and actual 
proceedings of the Senate, such as the Constitution says 
each House shall keep. 

The Constitution, therefore, is, in our deliberate judze- 
ment, violated by this proceeding in the most plain and 
open manner. 

The Constitiition, moreover, provides that the yeas and 
nays on any question shall, at the request of one-fifth of 
the members present, be entered on the journal. ‘This pro- 
vision most manifestly gives a personal right to those men- 
bers who may demand it, to the entry and preservation of 
their votes on the record of the proceedings of the body, 
not for ove day or one year only, but for alltime. There 
the yeas and mays are to stand for ever, as permanent and 
lasting proofof the manner in which members have voted 
on great and important questions before them. 

But if is now insisted that the votes of members, taken 
by yeas and nays, and thus entered ou the journal as mat- 
ter of right, may be sapenged so that that which it re- 
quires wore than four-fillhs of the Senators to prevent 
trom being put ou the journal may nevertheless be struck 
off and erased the next moment, or at any period afler- 
ward, by the will of a mere majority ; or, if this be not ad- 
initted, then the absurdity is adopted of waintaiuing that 
this provision of the Constitution is fulfilled by merely 
preserving the yeas and nays on the journal, after having 
expu and vbliterated the very resolution or the very 
ion on which they were given —* which alone 
they refer—leaving the yeas and nays a mere list of 
bames, connected with no fio subject. no he 
We put it to the i ntof mankind, if this 
some ing be sini aivelagtnelee directly and palpa- 
bly inconsistent with the Coustitution. 
We protest, in the most soloma manner, that other Se- 
nators have no authority to deprive us of our personal 
rights, secured to us by the Constitution, either by expan- 
ging, or , or mutilating, or defacing the record 
of our votes, entered by yeas and mays; or by ex- 
ing, and ting the resolutions or questions on 
whi votes were given and 4 








recorded : 
We have seen, with deep and sincere pain, the Legisla- 
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space to this discussion that we must reserve that point for 
f iderati 

And now to the question so courteously propounded to us 
by The Piaindealer, and which,knowing as we do the addic- 
tien of our cotemporary to smartness, iu seasun and out of 
season, we shail consider as seriously put, not with the view 
of ridiculing our hamble pretensions to proficiency tm politi- 
cal science, but with the purpose of eliciting our views.— 
‘Bhe Plaindealer ‘ anderstands’ The New- Y orker to be in fa- 
ver-of special legislation in regard (o banks and insurance. 
Now, as we have never, so far as our recollection extends, 
penned a line on the subject of insurance, we marvel how 
our neighbor came by this understanding. That he has not § 
read our lucubrations so extensively as we have read his, 
we certainly deem no impeachment of his intelligence or his 
taste. We must assure him, however, that we stand opposed 
to all restrictions upon, and all special legislation in regard io, 
either banking or insurance, except se far as they are neces. 
sary to protect the community against fraud and bankruptcy. 
We have ever advocated the repeal of all restraints upon 
banking, except in the single instance of the right to issue 
paper to circulate as money. Qn this point, our views are 
very similar to those of Gover.or Marcy, which the Editor 
has labored so hard to subvert in his last paper. Having uni- 
formly advocate? the unqualified repeal of the Restraining 
Law, the removal of all kindred restraints, and the Reform 
of our Banking System generally, we feel that we are unjust- 
ly ranked with the advocates of chartered monopolies. All 
the restriction on Banking we desire is simply the restriction 
of the right of issuing paper as money to those alone (whe- 
ther individuals or companies) who shall establish before a 
proper tribunal that they are unquestionably able to redeem | 
2 certain amount of paper whenever called upon, and such a | 
constant supervision over them as shall ensure their conti- 
nued solvency. As to insurance, we do not regard such a 
supervision as so necessary, but we think it would be found || 
salutary. We want no charters, (unless the above is a char- | 
ter,) no distribution of stock, no exclusive privileges, no re- | 
strictions, except the restriction of the power of coining pa- | 
per money to those who are able to redeem it. And now }; 
we are ready to answer The Pisindealer’s question, or ad | 
much of it as remains to be answered, as follows: When- 
ever it shall become notorious and undeniable that the 
community have suffered severely by the use ef noxious 
or poisonous materials in the manufacture, gilding and 
coloring of gilt gingerbread and sagar whistles, we shall | 
deem it incumbent on the Legislatare, acting in its high | 
capacity of conservator of the public welfare, to institute | 











| distribution of the Sarplus Revenue, which was opposed. 


| sponsible for the despatch of business in the Senate, and 


| and conciliatory remarks, upon which Mr. Clay withdrew 





such a supervision over the manufactare of the aforesaid 
laxaries as shall most feasibly, efficieutly, and least oner- | 
ously remove and prevent the evil complained of. Is The 
Piaindealer answered ? 


Maise.—The Legislature of this State éonvened at Au- 
gusta on the 4th inst. John C. Talbot, (V. B.) was elected 
President of the Senate without opposition. In the House 
Hanibal H. Hamlin (V. B. was elected Speaker over 
Elisha A. Allen (W.), having 94 votesto 46—9 s€attering. 
Chas. Waterhouse was elected Clerk. On the Monday 
following, the vacancies in the Senate caused by the fail- 
ure to effect a choice by the people of Camberiand, (one | 
Senator) aud Somerset (two Senators) were filled. The, 
Vau Buren candidates were chosen, of course, / 

Governor Duulap’s Message is a business paper of | 
moderate length, and elevated character. It advocates a | 
State system of Internal Improvements,—a reform in the | 
Judicial system of the States—a reduction of the Tariff, 
and an energetic prosecution of the claim of Maine to the 
dispated Territory on ber North-Eastern boundary. ‘Thx 
Gseal condition of the State is highly favorable. The 
revenue of the last year, was $231,909 60; the expendi- 
tare $206,92279. The State debt is now $135,000, while 
the sums dae the State for lands sold, amount to $340,- 
642 34. The Governor recommends the reception of 
their proportion of the Surplus Revenue, and its disposi- 
tou in euch @ mauner that it may be returned when re. 
quired by the General Government. 

Pusnsytvanis.—Dr. Daniel Sturgeon of Fayette co. 
was on Wednesday of last week elected State Treasurer by 
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rence of Washington.co. Ou the firstLallot, Mr. Lawrence | its favor. Mr. Southard intimated a wish Os Towed 
had a plurality (45,) while th vote of the dominant party | as the hour was tute, asked an adjournment. “Benton 
was divided among half a dozen candidates; but on the | objected, demanding the Yeas and Nays. Lost: Yeas 20; 
eleventh, Dr. Surgeon had 71 votes, Mr. Lawrence 39, || Nays 21. Mr. Southard then declined speaking at solate 
and 5. scattering. Dr. Sturgeon was Auditor General jan hour, Mr. Moore now asked for an adjournment : 
under @ov. Wolf, and, like Mr. Lawrence, a faithful and || lost: 22 to 20. Mr, Calhoun spoke briefly on the main 
capable officer. | question. Mr. Clay now intimated a desire to be heard 

Groroia.—An Election was held throughout this State | on this subject, and Mr. Moore again moved an adjourn- 
on the 2d inst. for a Member of the present Congress, to | ™ent; which was carried. Yeus'22—Nuys not counted. 
ake the place of Hon. Geo, W. B. Townes, resigned. | _ in the House, the day was devoted to the consider 
From the returns received, we can hardly doubt that Col. of Private Bills. Ten thousand extra the Re- 
Jalius Alford, the ‘State Rights’ Anti Van Buren candi- || Port and Bill from the Committee of Ways and ‘Means, 
date, has succeeded over Col. Jumes Liddell, his ‘Union’ | “king toa sweeping reduction of the Tariff, were or- 
competitor. | dered to be printed, 

Ixprana.—An Election took place in the Indianapolis | On Saturday, the bill vestricung — of = 
Congressional District of this State for a sficcessor to Hon. | Lands came up at an early hour in wad Genate. Be. 
G. L. Kinnard, deceased. ‘The vote is close, and we can- || Walker spoke at length in exposition defence of its 
not tell which of the candidates has succeeded. j provisions. In the course of his remarks, be. intimated 

| that thie measure would render the further exuction of 

Congress.—In Senate, on Thursday of last week, Mr. || specie for lands unnecessary. Mr. Clay expressed his 

Calhoun attempted to get up his bill proposing a further | high gratification at this, and asked when the Committee 
would report on that subject. Mr, Walker replied, pro- 
bably by Tuesday next. The bill was then postponed, 
and the Expu ing Kesolution taken up; but the hour 
was so late that the Senate adjourned. 
_ In the House, the discussion of Mr. C. Allan's Land 
Distribution project was continued by Mr. Lane and Mr. 
Bell. The latter moved to lay it on the table, bat did not 
succeed. Mr. Hardin moved that the States be hereafter 
called over for petitions m reverse order, the new States 
first. [The object of this movement appeared to be the 
avoidance of the Abolition debate now unfinished, which 
is to be resumed on petition day.) ‘The motion was lost : 
Ayes 83; Noes 46—two-thirds being required to suspend 
a rule-—The residue of the day was devoted to Private 
bills. 

On Monday, vo business of importance was transacted 
by the Senate until the Expunging Resolution was taken 
up. Mr. Clay then spoke at length on the whole subject, 
beginning with the history of the obnoxious resolution of 
1834, and the circumstances on which it was based. His 
| speech is spoken of as among the most splendid efforts 
of the session. Mr. Buchanan replied. Mr. Dana made 
a few remark< in support of the Expunging proposition. 
Mr. Bayard of Del. next addressed the Senate in opposi- 
tion. Mr. Hendricks of Ind. gave the reasons which 
must constrain him to oppose the Expunging. He had 
voted against the obnoxious resolution of "34 when it 
passed, but he cond not vote to expunge from the journal, 
without a violation of the Coustitution. The question 
was then taken on certain merely verbal amendmen ts of- 
fered by Mr. Strange of N.C. and they were carried.— 
| The question was now taken on the passage of the resu- 
| lution, which was carried, by the following vote: 











































The bill was finally made the special order for Thursday 
next. Mr. Walker's resolution in favor of acknowledging 
the Independence of Texas was made the special order 
for Wednesday next. 

The Chair announced as the special order for this day 
the bili prohibiting the sales of the Public Lands except 
to actual settlers and in limited quantities. Mr. Clay 
asked its postponement, on account of the absence of the 
only member of the Land Committee (Mr. Ewing) who 
was opposed tothe bill. Mr. Walker opposed the motion, 
on the ground that delay might be fatal to the bill. Mr. 
Calhoun animadverted on the haste with which this mea- 
sure was forced upon the Senate. Mr. Benton replied, 
suggesting that the Administration majority were now re- 


he at least should keep that responsibility in view. Messrs. 
Buchinan and King of Ala. made some highly judicious 


his motion to postpone, and let the bill tmke its course. 
After some further remarks, the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands were ordered to be printed, and 
the bill was then postponed till to-morrow. 


The remainder of the day was devoted to the debate on 
Expunging. Mr. Benton spoke at length, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Dana of Me., who had not concladed at 
the hour of adjournment. 

In the House, Mr. M’Keon submitted a resolution in- | 
quiring into the expediency of placing light boats upon 
Flyna’s Knoll and the Roamer, near Sandy Hook, which | 
was agreed to. Mr. Underwood suggested, in view of | 
the recent disasters, that it might be expedient to place 
the pilot service under the contre! of the General instead 
of the State Governments. Yxas—Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, Brown, Dana, Ewing of 

On the expiration of the hour devoted to resolutions, fl, Pal Gruady, Hubbard, King of Ala., Linn, Mors, 
the House resolved itself into « Committee of the Whole | icholas,, Niles, Paige, Rives, Hobieat eee 
on the State of the Union for the consideration of the} Nats--Messrs. liayard, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 
new Tariff Bill reported by the Committee of Ways and | 


Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Moore, Pren- 
Means. Mr. Corwin, of the minority of that Committee, | oe Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White. 
addressed he House at length in opposition to the bill and 


(‘The absentees are Messrs. Cuthbert and King of Ga., 
the principles avowed in the Report. His remarks are || and M’Kean of Pa. Dr. Spence of Md. and Judge Clay- 
said to have evinced great ability. He was followed by || ton of Del. (both Whigs) had not yet taken their seats. 
Mr. Cushman of N.H. in reply. Mr. Galbraith then || One vacancy from Louisiana, occasioned by the resigua- 
moved to postpone the subject to Tuesday next. Mr. tion of Judge Porter, also Whig. ] 

Mublenberg moved that the bill be laid on the table, and || yyy Webster, on behalf of himself and his colleague, 
printed. Mr. Calhoou of Ky. moved a division of the || read a solemn protest against the process of Expauging, 
question. Mr. Abijah Mann moved a call of the House : || ay a violation of the Constitution and a prostration of the 
ordered; Yeas 105; Nays 91. After some further con- dignity and independence of the Senate at the footstool of 


versation, the vote was taken on laying the bill on the |) proentiy wer. He demanded that this protest be en- 
table, which was negatived: Yeas 94; Nays 119. The | sered on the journal gh we 


bill, report, and docaments were,ordered 10 be printed. Mr. Benton now moved that the Secretary proceed to 
On Friday, the Expunging Resolation'was the princi-|| draw the black lines contemplated by the ion. Car- 
pal topic in the Senate. Mr. Dana conelnded his remarks || ried. Siintensees oveeetan ocala oromee= 


in favor of its adoption. Mr. Preston replied, opposing || vacated theit seats and retired from the chamber. The 
the Expunging project generally, and denouncing what | Clerk proceeded to execute the order, during which a his- 


Mr. Rives responded with great warmth, and each of || angry speech demanded that “the Bank ruffians” be taken 
them spoke a second time. Mr. Moore of Als. also op-|| into custody. Carried. Am individual was accordingly 








the Legislature of Pennsylvania, vice Hon. Joseph Law- 





posed the resolution. Mr. Niles addressed the Senate in| arrested; but, aftersome awkward manwuvres, discharged 








rac 





again. ‘The Senate then adjourned, at about 10 o'clock, 


.M, , 
ee the House, this being petition day, the unfinished 
business of last Monday, being the debate on Abolition 
memorials, was about to be resumed, Mr. Bynum being 
eutitled to the floor. He yielded, however, to a motion of 
Mr. Howard, that the States be called for petitions in re- 
verse order. This was opposed by J.Q. Adams, bat car- 
ried; the yote On suspending the rule being Yeas 123, 
Nays 58, Mr. Howard's resolution prevailed by 125 to 
33. ‘Thereupon, petitions {gum all the new States aud 
Territories were presented. At length, Mr. Jones of 
Ohio presented the memorial of the Colonization Society 
of Frederickeburg, Obio, praying Congress to further 
their cause im the District of Columbia. Mr. Piuckney 
moved to lay this on the table. Carried: Yeas 130, Nays 
49. Mr. Whittlesey of Ohio remarked that he had seve- 
ral Abolition memorials, which he should not present at 
this time. Afterward, the Speaker presented the memo- 
rial of the Grand Jury of Washington County, D. C., 
praying that petitions for the Abolition of Slavery in the 
District be mot received nor entertained by the House. 
This was likewise laid on the table. A number of Aboli- 
tion memorials were subsequently presented, and thus 
disposed of; first, a member opposed to them would ob- 
ject to their reception; then another would move to lay 
the question of reception on the table, which prevailed. 
A number of resolutions were «lso otfered. No other 

Ou Tuesday, Mr. Calhoun, in Senate, raised a question 
on the legality of the Expunging process of last evening, 
on the ground that less thav one-half a full Senate was 
present. Mr. King of Ala. replied, and contended that the 
presence of no more than one-half the Senators actually 
in attendance at Washington was necessary to the trans- 
action of business. The subject here rested. 


A debate arose on the remonstrance of the grand jury 
of Washington, D.C, against the reception of Abolition 
memorials. The speakers were Messrs. Calhoun, Niles, 
Brown, King of Ala. Morris, Kent, Wall and Hubbard.— 
The subject was finally dropped, cfter voting to print the 
usual number of the memorial. 

Mr. Preston, from the Committee on the Library, re- 
ported a joint resolution authorising the payment of $30,- 
000 fer the work left by Mr. Madison: read once. 

John 8. Spence, elected a Senator of the United States 
for the State of Maryland, to supply the vacancy caused 
by the death of Hon. Robert H. Goidsh orough, appeared, 
submitted to the usual forms, and took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. Walker, the Senate took up the spe- 
cial order, being the bill to prohibit the sales of the Public 
Lands except to actual settlers, &c. 

Mr. Morris approved of the principles of the bill, but 
did not approve ef the amendment which had been report 
ed by the Committee on Public Lands. It went to keep 
up the auction system, to which he objected. 

Mr. Morris offered an amendment, embracing the prin- 
ciple of graduation of the price of Pablic Lands in pro- 
portion to the time they had been offered for sale, which 

prevailed—Yeas 19, Nays 18. 

la the House, Mr. Underwood of Ky. attempted to in- 
troduce a series of resolutions declaring that it is not com- 
patible with the Constitution of the United States to ex- 
punge, alter or impair the journals of either House of 

Congress. Leave was refused. 

Mr. C. Allan's resolution proposing to distribute a quan- 
tity of the Public Lands among the old States was, on mo- 
tion of Me. Bell, laid on the table: Yeas 114, Nays 82. 

Mr. ‘Thomas attempted to get up the Michigan Bill, bat 
failed; Yeas 124, Nays 71—not two-thirds. 

Mr. Wise’s resolution finally came up, and-Mr. MeKeon 
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period se late in the session that it was now impossible to 


put 
passed—only six voting in the megative. 

On Wednesday, the bill restricting the sales of Public 
Lands was again before the Senate. Mr. Clay moved to 
reconsider the vote in favor of graduating the price of 
lands (which he had voted for under a ion;) 
but beiore any decision was had, the whole subject was 
postponed to Friday. 

A bill from the Land Committee virtually repealing the 
Treasury Order passed through its first stages without op- 
position. ({t will doabtless have become a law before we 
issue another paper ) 

A bill instructing the Treasury Department to anticipate 
the payment of the indemnity instalments becoming due 
under the French and Neapolitan treaties, was considered 
and rejected: Yeas 19, Nays 22. 

In the House, a resolution offered by Mr. Hawes, pro- 
viding that all memorials relating to the Abolition of 
Slavery be laid on the table, and no further action be bad 
thereupon. was adopted (debate having been cut off by 
the Previous Question :) Yeas 129; Nays 69. 

A bill to regulate the pay and mileage of Members of 
Congress (designed to prevent overcharges) was carried 
through all its incipient stages and engrossed: Yeas 136; 
Nays 16. 

The Michigan Bill came ap, and those opposed to the 
recent proceedings in Michigan wished it committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
This was opposed by the friends of the bill. and defeated : 
Yeas 86. Nays 110—so the bill would come up in course 
for the direct action of the House on the following day. 

—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
MR. WEBSTER'S PROTEST. 
Ageinst the Passage of the Expunging Resolution, 

The debate having closed, and the question being about 
to be taken, Mr. Wezstenr rose, and addressed the Senate 
as follows :— 

Mr. President: Upon the truth and justice of. the 
original resolution of the Senate, and upou the authority 
of the Senat: to pass that resolation, | had an opportunity 
to eXpress my opinions at a subsequent period, when the 
President's protest was before us. ‘Those opinions remain 
altogether uncha 

Aad now, had constitution secured the privilege of 
entering a Prorxst on the journal, [ should not say one 
word on this occasion; although, if what is now proposed 
shall be accomplished, | know not what wonld have been 
the value of such a provision, however formally or care- 
fully it might have been inserted in the body of that in- 
strument, 

But, as there is no such constitutional privilege, I can 
oy effect my purpose by thus addressing the Senaie ; 

I rise, therefore, to make that P: otest in this manner, 
in the face of the Senate, and in the face of the country, 
which I cannot pregent in any other form. 

I epeak in my own behalf, and in eae 

; we both speak as Senators frow the State of Mas- 
usetts, and, as such, we solemuly Protest against this 
whole —" 

We deny that Senators from other States have any 
power or authority to expunge any vote or votes whick 
we have given here, and which we have recorded agree- 
ably to the express provision of the constitution. 

We have a high personal interest, and the State whose 
representatives we are. has also a high interest in the en 
tire preservation of every part and parcel of the record of 
our conduct, as members of the Senate. 

This record the constitution solemnly declares shall be 
kept; bat the resolation before the Senate declares that 
this record shall be expunged. 

Whether subterfuge and evasion, and, as it appears to 
us, the degrading mockery of drawing black lines upon 
the journal, shall or shall not leave our names and our 
votes legible, when this violation of the record shall have 
been completed, still the ters: “to expunge” and the 
term “to keep,” when applied to a reéord, import ideas 
contradictory; a8 much eo as the terin “to pre- 
* and the term “to destroy.” 








of thix. ity. at length in opposition. Mr. Jenifer of 
ingeoply. , 


tion, but withdrew it to enable Mr, Wise to make a few 
remarks, on a pledge that the latter would renew it. Mr. 
Wise animadverted with great vpor the course 
of the dominant party iu the alleging that they 
had opposcd and baffled the desired investigation until a 






, is not a record which is kept, 
w is destroyed can be a record 
is no r 
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the j show who és appointed, and who rejected 
on ‘President's nomination; or who is acquitted, 
convicted, in trials on! i tol 
, at time, any other regular and legal prvof of 
any act done by the Senate than the journal moll? 

The idea, therefore, that the Senate is sound to pre- 
serve its journal only autil it is i and then may 
alter, mutilate, or destroy it at ieodilmemaets us 
of the most oxtréordi sentiments ever advanced. 


with so much clearness, that all the precedents relied on 
to justify or to excase this proceeding, are either not to 
the purpose, or, from the times and circumstances at aud 
under which they happeaed, «re no way entitled to res- 
pect in a free existing ander a written Con- 
stitution. But for ourselves, we stand on the plain words 
of that Consttutioa itself. A thousand precedents else- 
where made. ancient or modern, can neither res- 
cind, nor j a away these words. 

The words are, that “ House shall keer a journal 
of its proceedings.” No gloss, no ingenuity, no specious 
interpretation, and mach less ean any fair or just renson- 
ing recoucile the process of expunging with the plain 
meaning of these words, to the satisfaction of the cow- 
mon sense and honest understanding of mankiud. 

If the Senate may now expunge one part of the jour- 
nal of a former session, it may, with equal authority, 
expunge another part, or the whole. It may expunge the 
enure record of any one session, or of all sessions. 

It seems to us inconceivable how any men can regard 
such a power, and its exercise ‘at pleasure, as consistent 
with the injanction of the Constitution. Itcan make no 
differenee what is the or incompleteness of 
the act of expunging, or by what means done; whether 
by erasure, obliteration, or defacement; if by defacement, 
as Lere , whether one word or many words are 
written on the face of'the recotd ; whether siitle ink or 
much ink is shed on the paper ; or whether sowe part, or 
the whole, of the ori written journal may yet by pus- 
sibility be traced. If the act done be an act to expunge, 
to blot out, to obliterate, to erase the record, then the re- 
cord is expunged, blotted out, obliterated, and erased.— 
And mutilation and alteration violate the record as much 
as obliteration or erasure. A recurd, subsequently altered, 
is not the original gecord. It no longer gives a just ac- 
count of the ings of the Senate. it is no longer 
true. it is, in short, no journal of the real and actual 
proceedings of the Senate, such as the Constitution says 
each House shall kee 

The Constitution, fore; is, in our deliberate judze- 
jment, violated by this proceeding in the most plain and 
open manner. 

The Coustitation, moreover, provides that the yeas and 
nays on any question shall, at the request of one-fifth of 
the members present, be entered on the journal. ‘This pro- 
vision most manifestly gives a personal right to those mem- 
bers who may demand it, to the entry and preservation ef 
their votes on the record of the proceedings of the body, 
| not for owe day or one year only, but for alltime. There 
| the yeas and mays are to stand for ever, as periranent and 
| lasting proofof the manner in which members have voted 
j om great and important questions before them. 
| 
| 
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But it is now insisted that the votes of members, taken 
by yeas and nays, and thus entered ou the journal as mat- 
ter of may be ee: so that that which it re- 
[feat wore than four-filths of the Senators to prevent 
trom being put on the journal may nevertheless be struck 
off and erased the next moment, or at any period aller- 

| ward, by the will of a mere majority ; or, if this be nut ad- 
| nitted, then the absurdity is adopted of maintaining that 
| this provision of ‘the Constitution is fulfilled by merely 
ing the yeas and nays on the journal, afler having 
and vbliterated the very resolution or the very 
mestion ou which they were given ee which alone 
they refer—leaving the yeas and nays a mere list of 
connected with no 


names, fio subject, no vote. 
We put it to the ) 
this respect 


ntof mankind, if this 
rocecding be not, in also, directly and palpa- 
bly parmeny Ben with the Coustitution. 

We protest, in the most solemn manner, that other Se- 
nators have no ity to deprive us of our personal 
rights, secured to us by the Constitution, either by expan- 
ging, or , or mutilating, or defacing the record 
of our votes, du aot and mays; ot by ex- 

, and i utions or questions on 
Lae votes were gavel and recorded. 


prese 
expua 








We have seen, with deep and sincere pain, the Legisla- 
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States instructing the Senators of 
for and support this violativn of the 
jonrust of the Suoate ; and thin pein is ieGnisnly incensned 

our full belief and entire couviction that most if not 
all these proceedings of States had their origin in prompt- 
ings from Washington ; that they have been urgently re- 
and insisted on as being necessary to the accom- 
pliahment of the intended purpose ; and that it 1s nothing 
but the influence and power of the executive branch 


of 
so many of the free States of this Union to quit the spbere 
of their ordinary daties for the purpose of co-operating to 
accomplisb a measure im our judgment so unconsttution- 
Sy metre ay oh mek any fy teeregper ya 
ed with so broad an impression of compliance with power. 
Bat this resolution is to We it. That cause 
which has been powerful enough to influsnce so many 
State Legisiatures, will show itself powerful enough, es- 
fativn 


with such-aids, to sccure the passage of the reso- 
re, 

We make up our minds to behold the spectacle which is 
to ensue. 

Wecollect ourselves to look on in silence, while a scene 
is exhibited which, if we did not regard it as ruthless viv- | 
lation of a sacred instrument, would appear to us to be_ 
litle elevated above the character of a contemptible farce. | 





This scene we shail behold, and hundreds of American | 
citizens, as many as may crowd into these lobbies and gal- | 
leries, will it also: with what feelings I do not un- | 

to say. 

But we Paceeas we most solemnly Protas, against 
the substance and against the manner of this proceeding, 

inst its object, against its form, and against its effect. 
We tell you that you have no right to mar or mutilate the — 
of our votes given here, and recorded according to | 
the censtitution: we tll you that you may as well erase | 
the ycas and nays on any other questien or resolution, or 
on all questions and resolutions, as on this ; we tell you 
that you have just as muct. right to falsify the record, by 
so altering it as to make us appear to have voted on an 
question, as we did not vote, as you have to erase a record, || 
and make that page a blank, in which our votes, ae they | 
were actually given and recorded, now stand. The one | 
proceeding, as it appears to us, is as much a falsification | 
of the record as the othe: i} 


i 
i 





We rescue our own name, character, aud whatever the 
wayward character of the times, the headlong and piung- i 
ing spirit of party devotion, er the fear or the love of | 
power, may have been able to bring about elsewhere, we | 
desire to thank God that they have not, as yet, overcome | 
the love of liberty, fidelity to true,republican principles, | 
and a sacred regard for the constitution, in that state whose | 
soil was drenched to a mire, by the first and best blood of 
the revolution. Massachusetts, as yet, has not been con- 
quered; and while we have the honor to hold seats here 
as her Senators, we shall never consent to a sacrifice of 
her rights, or our own; we shall never fail to oppose what 
we regard as a plain and open violation of the constitation 
of the country ; and we should have thought ourselves 
wholly unworthy of her if we had not, with all the solew- | 
nity and earnestness in our power, PLUTESTED against 
the adoption of the resolution now before the Senaie. 
== 
LATE FROM EUROPE. 
The packet ship Susquehanua, Capt. Cropper, arrived 
off the Capes of the Delaware on Sunday last, in the short | 
passage of twenty-four days from Liverpool, bringing | 
papers to the 17th ult.—twenty-two days later. ‘The news, | 
however, is of moderate interest. The Mabey Market of | 
London is easier, and stocks had adv: There is no- | 


| the Algarves, ready to land there or 7 
| shores,—with levies to the amount of so 4 
| which the Prince has raised! among his friends. This ex- 











thing else from Great Britain, except the accounts of a | 
tremendous hurricane, which we abridged below. \ 

Frasce.—The French expedition against Constantine f 
in Africa has met with a most anexpected and ealamitous ! 
defeat. It appears that one of those tremendous storms | 
for which the Barbary coast is remarkable, comspired wo | 
aggravate if it did not occasion the disaster. ‘The French | 
army returned to Bona with the reported loss of their ar- | 
tillery, stores, &c., beside which a great nuimber of the || 
soldiers who escaped the muskets of the Arabs had their |i 
feet and hands frozen, and died of mortification. The | 
Duke de Nemours, second son of Louis Philippe, was 
with the army, but escaped injary. ; 

Sraiv.—lta rs that Espartero has met with a check 
near Lilboa. re feat of Gomez, 
the late arrival from Cadiz at New York, is not 

yt from Ba ym rege inst. state that 
tero ‘tiv u ortugalette, 
consisting of 4,000 men, whom he had expected, arrived 
at Castro on the Sth. In am affray on that day exactly op- 
posite Portugalette, the division of ro must have 
suffered severely, as 200 of his w in the action had 





been conveyed to tne latter town. 


Bayonne, December 10, 3 o’clock. 

Nothing new from Bilboa. It is-believed that the cap- 
ture of the town will depend upon the result of the ope- 
rations who was joined on the 6th, at 
P by battalions of the reserve. The Car- 
lists have wade an unsuccessful attempt to destroy the 
bridge of the Desierto. Brigadier Albuin on the 4th took 
from Cabrera 450 wore horses. The Bishop of Pampe- 
luna is among the prisoners. 

Gomez reached Alcaudete on the evening of the 29th, 
and was there attacked by the constitutionalists (it does 
not appear that they were commanded by Alaix), routed, 
bat not intercepted. These tidings come from the Junta 
of Alcaudete. The postmaster of Manzanares gives later 
tidings of the Carlist Chief, stating that he ed the 
Sierra Morena, by Despenaperros, and was coming in 
the direction of Manzanares. This account is dated the 3d. 

Notwithstanding these accounts (some of which it will 
be perce'ved are of ancient date,) the defeat of Gomez 
was not fully credited in Paris. 

From the London Morning Hereld of Dec. 10. 

Portucat.—The last intelligence from Portugal is 
fraught with melancholy importance, as regards the situ- 
ation of affairs in that country. Woilst the energies and 
etliciency of the existing government are paralyzed by 
domestic faction and-cabal ai home, its very existence is 
threatened from without by the movements of the Miguel- 
ite party, to the strengthening of whose pretensions the 
recent dissensions apd violent distractions have recently 


|| contribnted. A smart squadron of steamers and other 


vessels has been actually seen hovering upon the coast of 
the northern 
me 1500 men 


pedition is in every respect calculated to inspire alarm.— 
From all that has transpired with respect to the tone of 

ublic feeling in tne Algarves, the Government of the 
<a have every thing to fear from the success of the 
enewy, should they make a descent; for the zeal of the 
partisan Remechido, and the impotence of the govern- 
ment troops in that province have already opened the way 
for the advent of Miguel. The same feeling, too, seems 





to be developing itself more extensively and formidably in | 
In the uorth the Miguelite | 
r. partisans have felt themselves so assured ad woe | 

i i j ed. || a8 net to decline an open collision wi ational | 
eae || Guards ; and near Seanten encounter took place in which | 


other parts of the kingdom. 


the latter were worsted with some loss, a Lieut. General 
having Leen made prisoner. All the mee reports of 
the attempted military insurrection at Elvas, of the undis- 
guised intention of the National Guards to neet and com- 
pel the Qneen to dismiss her present ministry, receive 
confirmation. Government re to be surrounded and 
oppressed by difficulties on al 


tions and interfering pattisans, bullied by the clubs and 
menaced by an open enemy, it appeared to know not 
what way to tarn, but waited tll the war, or the caprice 
of fortune, offered a chance of escape or certain ruin. 
Bona, Nov. 30, 
(Private Letter.) —“ We arrived here this morning from 
Constantine. Our expedition has proved a complete fail- 
ure. We were unable to enter that unfortunate city. I 
shall not of course speak to you of our successes, but of 
our reverses. We extricated ourselves frow a situation 
out of which we were too happy to escape. We were 
strangely deceived. The Arabs did not come to meet us; 
we encountered a powerful resistance, and our means 


were too limited to triumph over our fierce adversaries.— | 


We attempted all that human power could do. The honor 
of our army is safe. We remained three days before Con- 
stantine; we threw 1400 projectiles into the place, and 
made two assaults on it, but all in vain. Retreat became 
unavoidsble ; the men had nothing to eat, and the horses 
were without forage for three days, and we were sur- 
rounded by 10,000 or 12,000 of Achmnet’s horsemen, who 
expected that not one of us would escape. We were with- 
in eight days’ march of Bona, and our anmmunition almost 
eutirely exhausted. Still we arrived here, buat in what 
conditiun, and at the price of what sacrifices! How many 
unhappy wounded, and nen exhausted with fatigue, were 
we obliged to abandon to the discretion of the Arabs !— 
What sufferings for the remainder! More than one-fourth 
of our army bas perished, aud those who have been foriu- 
uate enough to return are in the most deplorable state 
imaginable. As in the campaign of Moscow, the elements 
were against us. Yuu can form no idea of the rain and 


hail of this country. Snow fell during sevendays. Nam 
}) bers of 


our soldiers died of cold, but what is still worse, a 
multstude of them have had their feet frozen and mortified. 
Constantine bein in th 


Nov. They were speedily subdued, and every fifth man 


sides; weakened by unpo- 
pularity, pinched by want of means, embarrassed by fac- | 


| at Philadelphia. 








| 2,000, dimimshed on the followi 
| more of them ow the fourth day at 
| cording to many, we were to meet with certain death. 








grandfather, Peter the third, and bis father, Paul, were the 
greatest madmen in Europe: and, therefore, the-malady 
may be accounted for by hereditary predisposition. His 
brother Constantine's conduct can ouly be accounted for 
by confirmed lanacy 
It is said that the disease has been augmented by @ fall 
from a sled, which the Emperor received while 
"it wee ruparted ia Berlin, Wat» eoseplanay fn te iB 
It was reported in in, a 
sian army had been discovered. . 


Hurricane in E —The southern coast of England, 
of France were visited on the 29th 
Nov. by one of the most awful tornadoes ever known.— 
The list of shipwrecks is frightful. The barque Issbella, 
Capt. Kurtz, from this city to Amsterdam, had beeu 
wrecked on the English coast. The hurricane swept 
through the southern and middle counties, producing 
d ul havoc. Coaches were upset, trees and houses 
blown down, and the stocks of farm scattered to the 
winds. Many lives were lost in different parts of the 
kingdom, and much property destroyed by the sudden 
inundations which su the torrents of rain. 0 


did not escape the fury of the storm, but suffered great 
damage. 
Intelligence from Captain Back.—We 


rejoiee to per- 
ceive that authentic news has reached the English ‘Ade. 
rality from this fearless navigator up to Aug. 1, when he 
was in lat. 62, long. 71, in Hudson's Straits. There was 
much thick ice on the coast. Our readers are aware thet 
he is in theship Terror, aud that his destination is Wager 
River, on the western shore of Sir Thos. Roe's Welcome. 
He is there to ascertain the most convenient place for 
transporting boats and stores across the intervening isth- 
mus: and, having placed his ship in security he is to pro- 
ceed, with the resources thus placed at‘his command, bi th 
north and west along the shores of Regent's Inlet, to con- 
nect the point whence he will thus start both with Hecla 
and Fury Strait and Point Turnagsin. 


General Jackson and Lowis Philippe..—It is stated that 
at the audience which General Cass, the American Minis- 
ter, had of the King, he delivered to His Majesty a private 
letter from General Jackson, disavowing, in a manner 
most honorable to himself, all the inj srious imerpretations 
given to certain phrases used by him in his celebrated 
message to the American Congress, and to some of his 
acts. He likewise announces his intended retirement from 
the Presidency, and from public life altogether, and his 
determination of paying a visit to France, 


= 





LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

By the arrival of the South America, we have London 
papers to the 19th December. The news by her has been 
principally anticipated by the arrival of the Susquehanna 
We give below a few items mostly in 
relation to the defeat of the French army in Africa. 

A letter from Bona, dated Dec 1, says, Marshal Clauzel 
re-entered Bona on the 30th Nov. at the head of 1200 men 
enly, and the greater part of these were ill, or suffering 
under extreme fatigue. 

The following is the conclusion of the telegraphic de 
spatch capeanns the disaster before Constantine. Buia 
portion of this is given by the ministerial papes, the re- 
muinder being forwarded by our corres ut. 

“The operation was ccntinued on the third day, and the 
gate was taken, but badly. My wish was to quarter some 
sappers there, and afterwards some grenadier companies, 
in order to effect an entrance into tony town; but the at- 
tempt failed of success. The only resource which then 
remained for us was to retire, as we had no provixious.— 
‘The half of our subsistence for filleen days had been nearly 
buried in the mire at Mansoure, and had been abandoned 
or plundered by the soldiers entrusted with the duty of 


defended it. 
About eight o’clock on the morning of the 24th we 
vitted our positions at Mansoure, at the distance of 750 


wet from the place ; and also our position at Condiat Atia, 
at the gate of the south where the v was stationed. 
We were at first followed by some hundred men from the 
lace. Horsemen advanced upon us from every direction, 
t their number, which at first might have been neu:ly 
ys, and we saw bw 
Aba, where, ac- 


Our retreat was accomplished in good order. ‘The sol- 


| diers though ill, showed excellent cunduct. We brought 
isiside ef mouniaine, snow | °%22 all ot-> cannon, aud I left a good garrison 
is as frequent in its envirous as in the north of Europe.” 


Revolt i Poe B Guard —Two hundred and 
aixty pols fe the Royal Gueed revolted on the 17th 


of natives, 


chiefly at (juelma, which is stronger than Constantine.— 
Our Arabs see them with pleasure. We faise force 
and, according tw the of the Arabs, 


— Achmst must 

Owing to this, we ably have no need of 
an expedition to masters of Constantive, 
which is finer, Ohekn a ‘more important, then either 








ordered to be shot. After three bad been punished, 
Queen Regent remitted the sentence of the others. 

The Emperor of Russia.—This despot is said the 
L papers to be deranged, and that his mental 
tion exhibits itself in a most distressing manner. His 
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Lr We reture our thanks to Hon. Ey Moore, M. C. for 
ne ee in 














morally and 

otherwise. author can evidently write poetry if he chooses. 
“ Byren.”—The Gfth volume (last but one) of Dearborn's noble oc- 
tavo edition of Byron's Poems, Letters and Life (by Moore) has just 
been issued, forming Vol. XIV. of the publisher's Library of Standard 
Literature. ~ It embodies Werner or the Inheritance, The Deformed 
Transformed, Heaven and Earth, The Island, Hours of Idleness, 
Translations end Imitations, Fugitive Pieces, English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, Hints from Horace, The Curse of Minerva, The 
Waltz, The Age of Bronac, The Vision of Judgemeut, The Morgante 
Maggiore, The Blues, The Third Act of Manfred (in its original shape,) 
and Occasional Pieces.—The frontispiece (The Maid of Saragoza) 
pleases us no? at ali—there is a general coarseness and want of finish 
about it which should aut have been tolerated here. The execution 
of the letter-press is faultless ; but this is so commons a circumstance 
with Mr. Dearbora’s books that we must soon cease to remark it, from 
a more dislike of repetition, There is no American edition of Lord 
Byron's Works which can compare with this. 


“ Dr. Brigham'’s Reply to Dr. Reese.”—We should have noticed 
this pampbiet on its reception, some weeks sine-, but it escaped us. 
it ts triumphant, convincing ; but there was hardly a necessity for its 
appearance. No intelligent, unprejudiced person could read Dr. 
Reose's “ Phrenology Knowa by its Fruits” without an entire convic- 
tion that it abounded in misrepresentations and perversions of Dr. 
Brigham’s sentimeats—that it was an illiberal and vindictive atiack, 
deceptive in its very title and abusive in ils language. Dr. Brigham's 
answer has oaly served to fasten the guilt of direct and palpable mis- 
quotation upon bis assailant; all else might as well have been left to 
Dr, Reese, who would seem to be an adept at flooring himself. We 
waderstand he has a rejoinder in preparavion. 

“ Bentham's Defence of Usury.” —Mr. Foster has just published this 
celebrated treatize as No. Ul. of his Cabinet Miscellany, and as a 
separate pamphiet. That it is a production of great conciseness and 
force has been long since established and that its reasoning is gene- 
rally correct as well as cogent we are inclined to believe. We cannot 
say, however, that our original preporscesioa in favor of a repeal of 
all Usury Laws has been strengthened by its perusal. That the re- 
striction of interest io all cases to five, six, or seven per cent. is in- 
trinsically ebsurd and mischievous, we still firmly beleve, but that all 
legislation upon the rate of interest is injurious, we are inclined to 
doubt. The assumption that the rate of interest will best regulate 
iteelf seems contradicted by the facts adduced by Mr. Bentham—un- 
lone it mean that it will regulate itself in the best possible manner for 
the lender, which we suspect would be the real effect of the repes! 
demanded. We gather from this treatise that interest is invariably 
higher where it ‘ regulates itself’ than where the law regulates it; and 
we apprehead the practical effect of abolishing ali restricuoa upon 
weury would be to make not only the rate of interest but the 
current value of every thing else depend upon the tenderness of 
money -leaders’ consciences—a very precarious dependence, we fear. 
However, let every man read Mr. Hentham's Defence of Usury —it in 
worth reading at any rate—but it will mot proselyte the world. 


“ Guide to tha Lord's Supper.”—Suach is the title of a miniature 
volume of 150 pages, from the press of J. 8. Taylor, It is mainly 
composed uf pert.nent selections froin the writings of Dr. Morrison, 
Dr. Mason, Dr. Owen, Archbishop Leighton, President D «ight, Bishop 
Summers, Dr. Scott, and other distinguished theologians who have 
treated ou the Eucharist. 

“ Littel’s Museum of Foreign Literature and Art."—The Decem- 
ber No. of this excellent periodical completes Vol. IL. of the new and 
enlarged series, aud Vol. XXX. of the work since its commencement. 
This number contains 230 large double-column pages of neatly execn- 
ted leiter-press, equal to at least three ordinary auodeciino volumes, 
costing the subscriber 50 cents! li is made up of forty-vine articles 
—Reviews, Tales, Biographies, Poems, Exsaye—from eighteen ditfer- 
ent B itish journals of the better clase—Quarterlies, Magaziars, Ao- 
nuals, &c. Terme 96 per aonum. The work ought to be, and we 
presume ia, handsomely petreninad. 4 

“ The Pleasures of Friendship and other Poems, by Dr. James Mc- 
Heary.”"—The main poom here prevented in a neat 18mo. volume of 
Some two hundred pages comes to us clothed in the garb of a seventh 

, thereby furnishing gratifying evidence to its author of the 
cain he ts held by the reading world, Bae" 
well known as the write of a series of papers in the 
terly Review criticising the modern or Lake school of postry, end 
contrasting it unfavorably with the verse of tho old Engtish ports, 

Without entering into the merits of that coutroversy farther than 
to state that he acquitted himself creditably, we inciine to the opinion 
that in the Pleasures of Friendship we have no unworthy sample of 
the critic's ability to write after the style he eulogizes, as it is plain 
and unprotendiag in arrangement, smooth in tte versification, and 
free from the blemishes of grandiloquent imagery, so frequently in 


what 
The 
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Prebeiion of the uneducated mass, then we think the poem ef which 
we are now discoursing possesses merit, as it is clear of unnecessary 
verbiage, and atiempts no flights into realms where common sense re- 
fuses to follow. 

The minor poems are some few of the Doctor's fugitive produc- 





tions, aud are pretty. 
We understand that “ The Antediluvian,” a poem in ten cantos, by | 
the same author will be put to press so s00n us the necessary arrange- | 
ments are completed for its simultaneous emission from the Euglish 
press. Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia, are the publishers. We believe |, 
there is uo agent for the work in this eity. r. | 

Our i are still engaged upon the important | 
and difficult subject of the Banking system, Mr. Maison’s | 
bill to repeal the Restraining Law by imposing still great- | 
er and more vexatious restrainishas been pretty essentially | 
demolished. In fact, we believe most of its provisions 
have been abandoned. The Senate have more recently 


Tracy of Buffalo, giving to individuals and private compa- 
nies the right to issue bills of a larger icnomination than 


\! 


a 
Dividends.—The Bowery Savings Bank has declared a 


| dividend of 5 per cent. per annum for the last six months 
‘on all sams under $500, and 4 per cent. for all over that 
|amount, payable on the 16th inst. 

| 


The Bowery Insurance Co. has declared an extra divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. on the capital stock out of the sur- 
plus profits of the past year, payable on the 23d inst. 

The Dutchess County Bank has declared a dividend of 
44 per cent. for the last four months. This is the 5th di- 
vidend in the last 8 months. 

The Neptune Insurance Co. has declared a dividend of 
7 per cent. for the last six months, payeble on the 20th 
instant. 

The Bank of Kentucky has declared a dividend of 4 


| per cent. payable on and after the 17th inst. at the Union 
| Bank in this city. 
had under consideration an amendment proposed by Mr. 


The Atlantic Insnrance Company has declared a divi- 
|dend of 25 per cent. for the last six months, payable on 
| the 20th inst. 


fifty dollars. Mr. Young of Saratoga is among the fore-|/ ‘The Ocean Insurance Co. has declared a dividend of 6 
most champions of this and all similar measures. per cent. and an extra of 6 percent. for the last 6 months 
In tho House, a proposition for a general overhauling | payable on the 9th inst. 

of the Safety Fund system, with a view to its modification | The Dry Dock Co. 4 per cent. for the last 6 months 
or subversion, has been laid on the table. ‘The resolution | payable on the 11th inst. 

inatracting the Bauk Committee to report against any fur- | ‘The Boston and Worcester Railroad Co. has declared 
ther increase of Bank capital this session was finally re- |. dividend of 5 per cent. payable on the 20th inst. 
jected—A yes 70, Noes 49. | ‘The Brooklyn and Jamaica Railroad Co. has declared 
On Tuesday, on petition of many citizens of Oneida ||, dividend of 2 dollars per share payable after the 10th 
County, a full investigation of the affairs of the new Onei- | instant. 

da Bank was ordered by the Senate. Mr. Lacy offereda|| The Merchants’ Fire Insurance Co. has declared a divi- 
resolution for the appointment of a Committee on domes- || dend of 8 per cent. payable on the 15th inst. 

tic and political machinery, to which should be referred || ‘The Delaware and Raratan Canal and Camden and 
that portion of the Governor's Message, eulogizing the | Amboy Railroad Companies have declared a dividend of 
National Administration and censuring tho Opposition.— 6 per cent. upon the joint stock of the above companies 
Lost. The bill for the repeal of the Restraining Law was | fo, the last six months payable on the 10th inst. 

then taken up, aud a smart skirmish ensued between Mr. || ‘The Jackson Marine Insurance Co. has declared a di- 
Young of Saratoga and Gen. Maison of Dutchess. No |! yidend of 5 per cent. for the last six months payable on 
question taken, | the 5th inst. 

In the House, Mr Roosevelt introduced a bill in rela-|) The New-York Inswrance Co. has declared a dividend 
tion to Pilots, Mr. J. Allen offered « preamble and reso- | of 5 per cent. for the last six months payable on and after 
lations in favor of the Expunging process, which prevai'-' the 9th inst. 

ed: Ayes 93, Noes 32. (At least, ‘a day afier the fair.’) || The Bank of Tecumseh, says the Tecumseh Democrat, 
Mr. Cutting offered a series of resolutions instituting a | now in operation. . 

general investigation into the alleged usurious practices | — 
of Banks. Mr. Roosevelt called up his resolution on the | Fire at Newark.—On Tuesday night last, the extensive 
same subject. ‘The bill to divide the eleventh Ward of | coach factory at Newark, belonging to Mr. Wilson Lloyd, 
thie city passed to a third reading. was destroyed by fire, with a large quantity of stock. It 
Most Righ us.—A sait brought against the Boston and || ¥** ® frame beilding of three stories, 100 feet io length. 
Providence Railroad Compauy by seven persons who had | The total loss is estimated at $15,000, of which about 
their limbs broken and were otherwise injured in a colli- | $10,000 is inegred, 

sion between two trains of cars on their Road, was tried | Reuben M. Whitney refuses to anewer any questions in 
before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts last week, | relation to his connection with the Deposite Banks. He 
and resulted in a verdict for the plaintiffs of $3,000 to one | tells the Committee of Investigation that it ix a private mat- 
of them, $2,250 each to two, $1,500 to a fourth, and $175 | ter between him and those banks, and he docs not choose to 
to the two remaining—in ali, $11,350. We are happy || gratify their curiosity. We suspected the Committee 
to be assured that, though corporations have no souls, they | would find Reuben an ugly customer. 


have yet i ts, and that the fi of those || 
ee eee “| to rob the maul.—On Friday night, an attempt 


: “ye: A 
they abuse may occasionally be got into them. The wast ae to rob the United States maii between George- 
jury sustained was entirely attributable to the fuolhardiness | town and Washington, neay the reside nce of Mr. Secre- 


of the engineer. | tary Forsyth, between eight and nine o'clock. The ma- 
The l trial of Richard H. White, for setting fire so | randers were three in number, and they succeeded in 


sales - | depriving the rider of hie hern ; but the boy gallantly kept 
the building of the U. 8. Treasury Department at Wash- | »o.session of the mail bag, and screamed fe help, yhie h 


ington in 1834, commenced on Tharsday the Sth and || was fortunately at hand, and the rider, and the citizen 
closed on Tuesday the 10th inst. The jury returned al wha succored him, returned to the office at Washington, 
verdict that “We are of opinion that the offence, as | with the bag. 

charged, was committed by the prisoner; but find him || Fire at Detroit.—On the morning of the 4th inst. the 
| Not Guilty upou the plea of limitations, more than two | Detroit Free Press establishment was destroyed by fire, 


. san ith $3,000 worth of paper; nothing saved ex- 
years having elapsed from the committing of the offence “a . 
wo the finding of the indictment.” “Phi was claimed by cept the books. 3,000 insured. Several adjacent buildings, 


with thegtores uder the oilice, ll destroyed. 
Mr. Brent (or the prisoner as a verdict of acquittal; but ee rey 
court demurred and detained the prisoner for further || United States Arsenal burnt. —The United States Arsenat 
argument ou the technical point. at Watertown, Massachusetts, contanming 70,000 stand of 


}arms, was entirely destroyed by fire on Wednesday last. 
Hon. Dabney Carr, Judge of the Court of Appeals of | The value of property destroyed exnnot be much short of 
Virginia, died at his residence near Richmond oa the 8th J 


« mithen of dollars. 

inst. in the 64th year of his .ge, highly beloved and deeply 
lamented. = i 
Col. Almonte, Secretary of Gen. Santa Ana, arrived in || 
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Frightfal accident.—A slip from the Augusta (Ga.) 
Courrer, ander date my ean De 11, saya :—"* While the 


ork esterday in excavating the earth 
of the 23d eS an sueeed, the embankment 











troduced Hite the rhyme of the Jay. 
If peowy, te Be serrect, should be graded to aleve! with the com: 








Washington on Wednesday. Santa Ana himself was ex- tell in and burred eight men, siz of whom before 
on the following day. (Another ecoount eaye thet || the arth could be removed. remains were brovght 
he did arrive on Wednesday evening). into this sity to-day, and depotited in One grave, 
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: a From the Knickerbocker for Jan vary. 
LINES: 
Suggested by a visit t the Shaker Settlement, aear Albany. 
! “wr snes OWARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 
MysteERious worshippers! 
Are ye indeed the things ye seew to be, 
Of Earth—yet of its iron influence free— 
From alt that stirs Paton 
Our being’s pulse, ives to fleeting 
What weil the phy ot 


Are the visious gone, 
Those aay ieee the mind, by Fate there flung, 
And the fair hopes, to which the soul once clung 
And battled en; 
Have ye outlived them? All that must have sprung 
Aud quicken'd into life when ye were young ? 


Does Memory never roam 

To ties that, grown with years, ye idly sever, 

To the old haunts, that ye have left for ever— 
Your homes ? 

Your ancient creed, once Faith’s sustaining lever, 

‘The lov’d, who erst pray’d with you—now may never? 
Has not Ambition's 

Som: power within your hearts to wake anew 

To pen: higher emprise—worthier you, 


e monkish men, 
Than may be reap'd from fields !—do ve not rue 
The drone-like course of life ye now pursue ? 


The cam council—all 

That woos the soldier to the field of fame— 

That gives the sage his the bard his name 
And es og a , 

Bidding a people's voice, their praise proclaim : 

Can ye feiage the strife, nor own your shame! 
Have ye forgot your youth, 

When Expectation soared on pinions high, 

And Hope shone out, in Boyhood’s clondless sky, 
Seeming all trath— 

When all look’d fair to Pancy’s ardent eye, 

And Pleasure wore an air of sorcery ? 


You, too! What early blight 
Has wither'’d your fond hopes, that ye thus stand, 
A group of sisters, "wong this monkish band ! 
Ye creatures bright! 
Has Sorrow scored your brows with demon hand, 
Or o’er your hopes pasa'd Treachery’s burning brand? 
Ye would have graced right well 
The bridal scene—the banquet, or the bowers 
Where mirth end revelry usurp the hours— 
Where, like a spell, 
Beanty is sonpuianantaeta man owns its powers, 
And Woman's tread is o’er a path of flowers. 


Yet seem ve not as those 
Within whose bosoms memories vigile keep : 
Beneath vour drooping lids no passions sleep. 
And your pale brows 
Bear not the tracery of emotions 


Ye seem too cold and passionless to weep! 
—_———_— 


Correspondence of the New Yorker. 
OFF-HAND NOTES OF A MOVING GENTLEMAN. 
NO.U. Tatcanassee, Dec. 23, 1956. 

l have jast come in from witnessing the reception of 
Generar Car by the citizens of Tallahassee. The 
scene to me was one of thrilling interest, The General 
with his manly though debilitated person wrapped ina 
blaukec-coat, thread-worn, and otherwise bearing the 
marks of the campaign, was seated ina barouche with two 
aitendants, and had driven up in frout of the capitol, es- 
corted by some nine or twelve rifle-men om their lean 
horses, as his guard from the war, by the citizens on horse 
back, aud a company of city-guards in uniform) The 
General was received in this position, and addressed by 
Gov. Branch from the piazza of the building as the Gen- 


ord eat aucovered th tie busedche. “Tiwana | sion. And as | marked his quivering voice at different 


the circumstances of the Territory when the General took 
the field,—stated the private calamity ander which he wax 
suffering at the time he went forth, (alluding to the death 
of Mra C.) and specified the difficulties with which he 
had to contend; and yet amid all these circumstances, 
when ethers were flying from the Territory. with their 
fainilies to protect them from the foe, the General took the 
field, and had showed himself their worthy defender, their 
friend, and their bewefactor If amid the difficulties with 
which he had to contend he had not entirely subdued the 
enemy, and he had been made the object of anjnst reflee- 
tion, he yet bad struck the blow which had broken the 
power of the foe, and left them to the easy subjugation of 
those who have takem his place in the field, which he had 
cleared of the enemy had not the orders of the war-depart- 
ment prevented bis farther action. The orator further 
alluded wo the cirenmstances and the coincidepis of the 
wer oncneing: 980 eplogising, pnd defending the Gone. 


ng 


termed ‘ the rapture of the strife?’ 


‘|| to my actions, the commendation of doing all that the cir- 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


|| ral’s course, and concluded in tendering the hearty wel- 
come of the citizens to the General on his return to his 
home: : 

This speech was in keeping with the occasion, and was 
responded to by three cheers, and a flourish of all the 
martial masic the company possessed. 

The General then rose. No one can look upon his 
person and not admire its manliness. I had seen him 
nearly a year before. He was now much changed. Tt 
was the change which war, fatigue, and sickness gather 
over a soldier in actual service. But there was exhibited 
a brow that told you that decision was the characteristic 
of the person who possessed it, and that such a man would 
not brook an insult,—and was an honorable man in his 
high bearing. His eye is large. It was now somewhat 
sunken from debility. But it rolled as but few eyes roll 
for their spirit and beauty. He thanked the citizens 
through the orator for their civility and kindness, There 
is no time when such kindness comes with more welcome 
to one’s heart, than when that person feels that he has 
been injured. So it came to him on this occasion. The 
General then went on to state the circumstances of his 
taking the field, and the difficulties with which he had to 
contend. He went forth, he said, with one parpose— 
never again to return ancl he had subdued that race of 
people who had so marred the peace, and destroyed the 
happiness of the Territory. He did not know, he said, 
that he should have accomplished his one purpose, of en- 
tirely conquering and subduing the foe ; buat he knew that 
he would have accomplished his further purpose of laying 
his corpse in a forest grave, before he had re-sought this 
place, while that foe remained unsubdued, had he not 
been superseded by another incommand, at the very point 
too when success seemed about to grant him triumph en- 
tire. He had no cause to conplain of the order simply, 
which placed at the head of the army another officer, and 
(as he generously paid the compliment) an abler general 
than himself, who would accomplish all and more than he 
could have accomplished, but the order had been accom- 
panied by reflections which were unjust. This alone was 
what could give him the least mortification. And, said 
the General, raising his manly person from the slight incli- 
nation upon his service-worn sword, on which be had thas 
far been leaning, “1. of all persons am not the one to 
yield to insult. I have demanded a conrt of inquiry, and 
will show to the world that justice and honor shall award 





cumstances of the army could effect. The President, he 
continued, I have loved from my boyhood. I owe him 
much—very much. He might have commanded my life, 
but he cannot touch my honor !"* ‘The citizens here cheered 
the General. The sentiment is fine. The General then 
| gave a lucid but brief statement of his movemente—the 
|| difficulties he bad to sarmount—how far he had pushed 
|| the enemy—and the probabilities of success which were 
| immediately before him. He concluded by reciprocating 
his feelings of interest for the citizens of ‘Tallahassee, and 
was cheered by many warm hearts and kind voices. 
During his speech he made several allusions that were 
feeling and eloquent. His style was chaste and beautiful, 
|| beyond my previous conception of his powers of expres- 

















|} parts of his speech, I could almost have shed a tear my- 

|| self, as I thought of his domestic alllictions which in pes" 
days have met him in the loss of his wife and children, and 
recalled the many unjust and heartless remarks, in which 
editoss of papers, and jealous men, in place and out of 
place, deew it their privilege to indulge. 

“That General Call has done his part as a brave and judi- 
cious, and successful officer in this war, | believe will be 
fully shown. He has done more than all the other Gen- 
erals to cripple, and to strike terror into the evemy. And 
had he been permitied to follow ap his measures and suc- 
cess a few wevks longer, 1 have no dowbt that he had 
finished the war. 

He allowed Oseola the merit of a patriot and hero. 
fighting with 250 warriors with him for his country, who 
deterasined to the last to dispute the ground that contains 
the mounds of their fathers, 


Florida, can hardly estimate the difficulties to be contended 
with in this protracted) and ill-fated war. It is always 
much easier to censure than to execute. Aad it is a very 
pretty thing for a newspaper editor to round a paragraph 
by a satire upon deserving men. They deal too much in: 
generals, which is always an easy style of composition, and 
serves to fill a column, and make an editorial, as well as 
the more difficult and useful diequistions, upon particulars 
that may be inspected as matters of fact and evidence. 

The weather in Florida, they say, has been unusually 
cold for the season. We argue that you must have been 
living among snow storms, icebergs, and hail stones at the 
North for some weeks past. 





Mepicat Axecoots.—There is nothing which man- 
kind are so anxious to preserve, and of which they are so 
negligent, as life. 

leora had heard of the fame of the late Dr. G——y, 
the Scots Esculapias, and posted to Edinburg, to consu 
him about her health. As soon as she got there, she sent 
for the doctor, and talked of lassitude; he told her it was 
owing to her journey. She said she had no appetite in 
tne evening ; the doctor ordered her to eat but little dinner ; 
she complained that she was subject to watching ; ‘he de- 
pm he had de bed. She asked why she became 
so heavy what remedy for sach languor? ‘The doctor 
replied that she should rise more and take more ex- 
ercise. She protested that wine hurt her, he told her to 
drink water. 

“ But my eyes fail me,” said Cleora. 

“ Make use of pa mg replied the doctor. 

“ My strength likewise (added she) begins to fail me 
and I am not so healthy as | have been.” 

“ Because you grow in years,” answered he, 

“* And what remedy for that weakness 7” 

“The shortest, madam (returned the doctor) is to pay 
poe debt of mortality, as so many beauties have doné be- 
ore you.” 

** Learned physician!” said Cleora, tossing up her head, 

“is this all the comfort you can give me! Is it for these 
few maxims that you are so much renowned! You have 
told me nothing bat what I knew already.” 
“ Why did you not, then, make use of your knowledge!” 
replied the doctor; “I pretend to no divination. If you 
want mysterious remedies, you might have found them in 
London, and have saved yourself the trouble of su long a 
journey.” 





Growth of Russia.—At the accession of Peter the First, 
in 1689, the lation of the Russian empire was 15 
millions; at accession of Catharine the Second, in 
1762, 25 millions ; at her death, in 1796, 36 millions; and 
atthe death of the Emperor Alexander, now 11 years 
since, 58 millions. The acquisitions of Rossia from Sweden 
are greater than what remains ofthat kindom. Her acquisi- 
tions from Tarkey in Europe are of greater extent than 
the Prussian dominions, inclusive of the Rhenish provi- 
neces. Her acquisition from ‘Turkey in Asia, are nearly 
equal in dimeusions to the whole of the smaller states of 
Germany. Her acquisitions from Persia are equal in ex- 
tent to and. Her acquisitions in Tartary have an area 
not inferior to Tarkey in Europe, Greece, 1 
Spain! The acquisitions she has made within 

years are-eqnal in extent ond importance to the whole 
empire she had in Europe before that ume. The Russian 
frontier has been advanced towards Berlin, Dresden, 
Manich, Vienna, and Paris, about 100 miles; towards 
Constantinople, 500 miles ; towards Stockholm, about 630 
miles ; towards Teheran, 1000 wiles. 


’ 





Indiana Judges.— Governor Noble, in hia message to the 
Legislature of this state, says the office of Supreme Jud 

is vacated, because the emoluments would not support the 
family of the incumbent, aud that the seat had been offered 
to all the prominent lawyers in the state, and refused for 
want of an adequate compensation. 


A double murder.—The Louisville (Ky.) Journal of Ja- 
nuary 7th says:—* We learn that a most disastrous 
encounter occurred two or three days ago in Plumb 
Creek in Shelby conuty. ‘The circumstances, as we are 
informed, are nearly as follows. There had been for 
sowe time a dispute between Mr. John Turnham and Mr. 
Greenfield Allan—two young geutlemen of wealth and 
reapeciability, both just married, in regard te the bounda 
line between a couple of plantations, On T J 
Wedue , they met on or near 


vach re or 
wrangling, i 
ie, Sewreapes 8 wk m, 

wtnbam through the head. Both die 

Judge Wayne, of the U. 3. rg ers Court, reached 
Washington on Wednesday, The Court is now full, and 













Northern people yuscquainted with the localities in 





will proceed imumedigtely to the tris} of Constituuiqnal 





From the Herald of Jan. 3. 

Indian Hostiitice—Agein the hostile Crocks have broke 
loose and committed depredations and murders. The 
plantation of Dr. Battle on Cowaga creek was besi 

rt 
ard killed one white man and two negro men at the same 
tune burning the dwelling and out houges ou the premises 


of De fo 

But five Indians were seen on the occasion, but there 
was reason to believe that a much _— number were 
concealed in the swamp. Itis not known whether these 
ae pn gy ey apn 
ing to emigrated, or w were stragglers re- 
po et from Florida. “7 

The question presents itself, why are these Indians 
permitted to remain in the nation? Government has un- 
dertaken to remove them, and why are they still here 1— 
Are there not funds to pay the expense of emigration? 
Fifly millious in the treasury, and yet about four thousand 
Indians remaining in Alabame! Among these from 5 to 
600 warriors. 

The troops have all been removed, but one little com- 
pany left at Fort Mitchell, a force entirely inadequate to 
the defence of the country ! This subject should be looked 
pee these wanderers emigrated with all possible des- 
patch. ~ 

Texas.—The New Orleans Standard furnishes a very 
curious account of the action of the different branches of 
the ‘Texan Government, in relation to Santa Ans. The 
rumours reaching the ears of the members of Congress, 
that President Houston inteaded to liberate the Mexican 





chiefs, they passed the following resolution : 
Resoleed at the president be and he is hereby vested 
with the -eustody disposal: of all prisoners of war— 


Provided, that the prisoners Santa Ana and Almonte shall | 
net be released or set at liberty on any occasion, without 
the concurrence of the Senate, and that the President shall 
not have the power to release said prisoners during the 
recess of the Senate. 

This resolution was immediately vetoed by Gen. Hoas- 
ton. The Congress, notwithstanding, passed it again by 
the constitutional majority of two-thirds, and it a 
law. President Housten, driven to extremity, and deter- 
mined to release Santa Ana at all hazards, pronounced 
the resolution unconsiitutional, and a usurpation of his ex- 
ecutive authority, and, in the face of the law of Cougress, 
set Santa Ana free, and put tho whole Congress at defi- 
ance, The army being with the President in all things, 


Congress suceombed. ‘ 2 
Taccanassge. Plorida, Jan. 4. 


Tux Wan.—We have been informed by Col. Wyatt, 
whe left Tampa Bay on the 22d alt. that Gen. Jesup was 
at that place. The General had scoured the country on 
the Withl hee—searche’ the Wahoo Swamp, and 
found no Indians. The army, it is believed, retreated to 
the South immediately after the battle of the 2ist. Gen. 
Jesup ie in establishing a line of posts across the 
Peninsula, with a view of preventing the return of the | 
enemy, upon our frontiers, and to relieve the inhabitants | 
from the apprehension of oF rege « danger from their 
lawless incursiens. He inte to march against Oseola, 
as soon as hie plans are properly matured. From all we 
are at present able to learn, we think that if the entire sub- 
jugation of our foes ws not speedily effected, the Territory 
will at least be relieved from the of auy future depre- 
dations a@pon the lives and y of its inhabitants. 

The Tennessee Brigade left Tampa for New Orleans, | 
where they will be mustered out of service, and return to 
their homes. [Florida Watchman. 








From the Wheeting Times of the 14h inst. 
Gen. Santa Ana arrived in town yesterday on his way 
to Washington city, and took lodgings at the United States 


Hotel. It is expected he will start for the east in a stage 
to-day. He manifests something approaching to fear tor 
his personal safety. It is unfoanded, we believe. As far 


as this place is concerned, all our citizens agree that he 


of Indians, five or more in number, who fi +) 
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Friends of the ! "Tis your’s alone to give 
eet bid rea! talent live! 
our's is the praise which confidence i 
Your smiles the boen which tan tans mae hearts, 
Whether the ic Muse your tears beguiles, 
Ur bright-eyed Thalia woos with wanton wiies.— 
Over in all their pride 
The ruling spirits of these walls preside ! 
la - in all, your voice alone directs, 
Your favor fosters and your frown rejects— 
Taen grant the boon for which we huwbly sue, 
Aud as you're mighty, ob! be generous we! 
Prempter's Bell. 
Too long, I fear. my prologue you wiil deem, 
The "s bell rebukes my lengthened theme : 
One word alone | add—with beart sincere, 
Patroas and Friends—weicome, oh! welcome here. 


Forrest has made another brilliant hit in his first appear- 
ance in Macbeth. ‘I'he Londou Chronicle says, it was through- 
out admirable, and not at all inferior to his Othello. The 
readings and points were new, striking and origiaal: full of 
beauty aad force. The audience were carried away by the 
persouation the actor. ‘ 

“The soliloquy, in what ie commonly called the dagger 
scene, was finely delivered, and wholly unaccompanied by 
any of those at starts which we have been in the habit of 
seeing. The “air-drawn dagger” comes closely upon his 
visicn, and excites no intensity of horror till it is seen marshall- 
ing him the way that he was gto = * blade and 
dudgeon” with a a of blood. ere the expression of horror 
was admirable, but not more striking than the sudden recovery 
of self- possession when the vision and he exclaims :— 
“ There's no such thing!” ‘The scene with Lady Macbeth 
after the murder, was, perhaps, the finest in the whole perfor- 
mance, and it wouid, edeed, be difficult to conceive a finer 
piece of acting. As he enters the hail with the bloody dag- 
gers in his hand, he continues to — behind him, and thus 
approaches to where Lady Macbeth is standing without being 
aware of her presence, She stays him by the arm, and he 
starts with terror in a manner that positively electrifies the 
house. We have not seen this done before—the effect was 
one of the most forcible we have ever scen produced upon the 
and it was acknowledged by several distinet rounds of 
a use. In the banqueting scene, in the scene with the 
witches in the fourth act, and again throaghout the whole of 
the fifth act, where one by one he finds his charms dissolved, 
uatil at last, wholly womvuned, be would rather fly than fight, 
Mr, Forrest sustained the part with extraordinary vigor. In 
the last act indeed the effort to be brave, the assumption of a 
courage not felt, was very powerfully portrayed, and the 
burst of when he is told that Bornam Wood mov 
towards Dunsinane, was almost electrical. But it is needless 
to point vat particular passages where all was excellcut.” 

People are on tip-toe to see him. He appears next in 
Liverpool for eight nights. 


| sBaccied, 
On Thareday, 12th inst. by Rev. Dr. Lyell, Capt. John T. Allen, of 


the Texian Navy, to Miss Mary D.H. daughter of Abraham Lawrence 
Braine, E-q. of thie city. 
Ou Thursday, Sth inst. by Elder Isane N. Walter, Mr. Mouroe 
Wheeler to Miss Rebreca Jarvis, both of this city. 
Ou Friday, 13h inst. by the same, Mr. Richard C. Forrest to Miss 





should be received asfany other distingn stranger.— 
The United States has no quarrel with bim or his people, 
nor have they any right tw quarrel with him or them, un- 
leas they infrnge upon our rights, which Mexico bas not 
yet done, 

Ohio River —The Wheeling Gazette of the 11th inst. 
says, “the nver is completly filled with ice—so much so 
that it has gorged and jammed up reveral times; but on 
account of the moderate alate of the weather it could take 
no hold apow the shore. The water is now at a low stage, 
and should the thermometer fall auy, the river would im- 


Elizabeth Ball, both of Philadelphia. 
Ou Suaday, by Rev. Mr. Millar, Mr. William Dean to Miss Margaret 
Doyle. 
Oa Satay, bp. the same, Mr. Joseph Southworth to Miss Aurelia 
Ceciia Murdoc 
Ou Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. William Ackerman to Miss Aan 
J. Kirk. 
Oa Monday, by Rev. Mr. Hatfield, Mr. Orson Robbins to Miss Eli. 


zaheth Disbrow. a 

On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Dunbar, Mr. James Lightbody, jr. bo Miss 
Mary Ann Borden, 

On Tuesday, by Rev. De. Kanon, Frederick Bellinger, Exq. to Mise 
Eliza Myers, both of Herkimer, 
bali bite Robert, Sie det laaed & paste. 

aon ‘, ¥ 

Oa : , Basan Jane, daughter of John Cady, 4 years, 

On Sanday, Maria Antoinetio, daughter of Thomas Delano. 








On Sunday, Mr. William Chace, aged T7 years. 
Oo , Mr. Titus Britten, agod Z3 years. 
Oa Mr. Alfred Waite 
On Monday, Lorenzo Dow , aged 28 yenrs, 
; On M , Mr Jucoh W. Hallett.aged 60 yoars. 
Oaw yg bet yey ges yo 
At Spotswood, N. J. on the 9th iust. Mr, John H. Disborough, aged 





, | freeze up. 

The . —John Westberg Be 
excented at ‘ p ith iat. fur the murder 
aman named Beaver, an to the crowd before 
his execution, im he and then 
Ip i ES 
to i many atroc murders, 
slated, says the Cincinna Whig, “ that if he had 
sion to go th the multitude before him, he could poiut 
Oul twelve or n persons who had been hie aecompli- 


69 1n bie horrid crimes, 





PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
Tue Publishers of the New-Yorker commenced in March last, a 
weekly edition of theif publi in quarto form, end made, as they 
thoaght, ample provision for supplying as great a number of subsrci- 
bers as their most flattering hopes led them to believe would patron- 
ize the work under its then vew arrangement. They have been de 
ceived—agreeably so, in their calculations, inasmuch as the favor 
shown to the publication rapidly absorbed the whole edition, and cor- 
staut orders are received for copies, which the Publishers have been 
unable to sepply. With a view to obviate this difficulty, and meet the 
wishes of the many who desire to patronize the work, the Publishers 
have resolved to neutralize the biank in the current order of the vol- 
ume, by changing so far the present arrangement, as to furnish twe 
volumes in a ycar, in lien of one, as stated im the original prospectus. 
On the Twenty-Fourth of September next, therefore, will be issued 
the first number of a new series of the Quarto New-Yorker, or No. ! 
of Vol. Ul. thus affording to new subscribers an opportunity of begin- 
ning with a distinct volume, entirely encomnected with the one pre- 
ceding, while our original patrons will be advantaged in receiving their 
copies in a form calculated better for binding in a convenient volume, 
than under the old arrangement. The distinguishing live between the 
old and new Series will be indicated at the head of the first page 
every number; and as no change is contemplated in the size or quality 
of the work, ne inconvenience can result to those who have taken it 
from the commencement; while, on the ether hand, it presents tho 
featurcs of an entirely new publication to those who may date their 
subscription with the new volume. e 
Under its improved arrangement, the whole edition for one year wil! 
embrace two semi-annual volumes, each coutaining four hundred and 
sixteen pages of original and selected matter such as has heretofore 
been presented to its readers, and which, itis hoped, has bees of a 
character to mwet the full approval of the literary and general tastes 
of the reading community. The two will Pp Cight 
huadred and thirty-twe pages, fifty-two of which will be Music. 
The aim of the Publishers is to present in a compact, neat, and por- 
table form, a literary amd miscellaceous journal adapted to tbe intl- 
lectual wants of their feaders; and from the very flattering success 
that has thus far rewarded their efforts, they indulge the hope that the 
New-Yorker will continue to receive that share of public favor which 
it has ever been their steady to mera. The expression of cordiality 
and good feeling manifested by their friends avd cotemporaries affords 
gratifying evidence that the character of their journal has been bared 
upon a correct foundation, and it would therefore be irrelevant to say 
aught regarding their future intentions, further than to express their 
determination of leaving me means untried of furnishing a sheet 
which will bear respectable criticism when compared with any of the 
periodicals of the day of a similer character. 
Tethose who propose patrouiziug the work, promptitede in for 
warding their orders is earnestly recommended, as from present ap- 
pearances it is believed that, large as the edition is which will be print- 
ed, still tne mumerous orders daily received for it, will quickly pet it 
out of the power of the Publishers to supply back numbers, and they 
will not warrant the eatire volume to those wh may come in late with 
their subscriptions, Annexedarethe cond: on which must be strictly 
adhered to, as the line of conduct laid dowa «ill govern the transac 
vn of business between the publishers and patrons. 
CONDITIONS, 

The Quarto New-Yorker will be published every Saturday afer 
Boon on an ial sheet of tho finest quality, compricing #1. - 
toon pages of three each, and allorded to its im city 
and country, at THREE DOLLARS per annum, pay intiexibly i 
advance. Orders from a distance, remitiance 
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tion for immediate perusal aud the Quarto for binding, ws!! be 


to receive both for ar in ad We will cheerfully preserve 
i cach ho desire it. 
shrvabel dee CO. 127 assau-st. New-York. 


*,* Editors of papersexchanging with ux will please give the above 
imaertion. 
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As Cineianesi, on the Jet last. Dr, Stephen B, Cleveland, aged 45. 
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A ROMANCE;—COMPOSED BY CHARLES DE BERIOT. 
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